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GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN HERO 


by Recrnacp C. McGrane* 


Ir George Washington were not, as Gilbert Chesterton said, “an English 
sort of hero, at least [he was] the sort of hero the English could understand.”" 
There was something about Washington which always has appealed to the 
British. Many of Washington's traits were typically English. He loved the 
land; his favorite recreation was fox hunting; he possessed tireless patience 
and was invincible in defeat; he abhorred war and wanted to see the plague 
of war banished from the earth; but he was willing to fight and die to 
secure those immemorial liberties which all Englishmen enjoy today. The 
English recall that Washington came of unmixed English ancestry; that 
he fought for England in early manhood and that he drew his sword 
reluctantly against his mother country. It is true that Washington helped 
wreck the British Empire; but the English are a peculiar people. They have 
never been unwilling to admire those who have fought against them; even 
those who have defeated them. This has been true of Washington; of the 
Scottish hero, William Wallace; of the Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. Even 
today, after a terrible war, the British are willing to recognize the military 
genius of their late redoubtable foe, General Erwin Rommel. The name of 
Washington is as well known to school children of Great Britain as it is to 
children in the schools of America. What the British have thought of 
George Washington has never been fully recounted; yet a | perusal of the 


~*Dr. McGrane is head of the Department of History at the University of Cincinnati. 
1G. K. Chesterton, “George Washington,” Fortnightly Review, CXKXXVII (March 1932), 309. 
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English press and statements of English leaders concerning Washington 
help explain why the English-speaking peoples have come to understand 
each other. 

Washington was not one of the early Americans who agitated separation 
of the colonies from the mother country. He was not given to theorizing 
or phrase making. He had little patience for legal abstractions. Like all 
the great men of history Washington was a realist. Facts alone counted 
with him.? If Great Britain had been wise George Washington’s military 
career probably would have ended with the French and Indian War. In all 
likelihood he would have passed through life respected as a valiant soldier 
of the British Empire, as a loyal and dutiful son of Great Britain; but he might 
never have carved out for himself a niche in the Temple of Fame.’ His close 
association with British officials in the years preceding the actual outbreak 
of hostilities between England and the colonies, however, made him ques- 
tion whether they actually understood what the colonists wanted and needed. 
Washington's intense love of his native land was affronted by exhibitions 
of British arrogance toward “provincial” Americans and of British ignorance 
of American conditions. But it was not until he was convinced that British 
policies and measures threatened the economic welfare of the colonists and 
their inherent rights that Washington became a champion of the American 
cause, The Stamp Act alarmed Washington for he saw that it opened the 
way for the British Parliament to tax at will the colonists and for the British 
merchants ultimately to monopolize American trade. The Townshend Acts 
by their imposition of disties on certain manufactured goods imported from 
Great Britain into the colonies precipitated Washington into the political 
arena.* He was one of the organizers of the Virginia Non-Importation Asso- 
ciation to boycott British importations. In a letter to his friend and neighbor, 
George Mason, Washington denounced “our lordly Masters in Great Britain” 
who were trying to deprive the colonists of their freedom; and cautiously 
broached the idea of rebellion. “No man,” he wrote, “should scruple or 
hesitate a moment to use a—ms in defense of so valuable a blessing.” His 
innate conservatism made him shrink from such drastic means; and thus 
he spelled out the terrible word (arms) with a dash.’ But, as Washington 


wrote a friend, “the Parliament of Great Britain hath no more right to put 


~~ 2James M. Beck, The Political a of George Washington, 7oth Congress, 2d Session, 
House Document No. 611 (Washingt C., 1929), p. 6. 
3Edinburgh Review, XIII (October 1808), 152. 
4Curtis P. Nettels, George Washington and American — (Boston, 1951), p. 58. 
5The Writings of George Washington from the Original Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799, ed. 
an C. Fitzpatrick (Washington, 1931-1944), Il, 499-500. Hereafter cited as Writings of 
‘ashington. 
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their hands into my pocket, without my consent, than I have to put my 
hands into yours for money.”* The battle of Lexington and Concord and his 
appointment as Commander of the American forces ended his hope of peace- 
fully reconciling the differences between Great Britain and the colonies. 
The issue was now clear. The colonists had either to fight for their inde- 
pendence or to submit to the rule of “a tyrant and his diabolical ministry.” 
These were sad alternatives; but how could “a virtuous man hesitate in his 
choice?” The American people were determined “to shake off all connexions 
with a state so unjust and unnatural.” This he would tell them “not under 
covert, but in words as clear as the sun in its meridian brightness.” 

British opinion of the fighting ability of the American colonists and of 
Washington's military skill changed considerably as the war progressed. At 
the beginning of the contest the British “despised the Americans as an 
undisciplined rabble” and prided themselves on their “brave, disciplined 
troops.”* The merits of Colonel Washington, now called “Generalissimo” 
by the Americans, was derided in the British press. Had not this “Heaven- 
born General” shown his real qualifications as a field officer when he 
allowed himself and his Virginia troops to be taken prisoner by the French 
in 1754 in consequence of not reconnoitering properly, or, “in the sea 
phrase, for want of a good-look-out?”® No mention, of course, was made of 
the ignominious defeat of the British forces the following year under General 
Edward Braddock nor of the valuable aid rendered by Washington and his 
Virginians on that occasion. As the war progressed, however, the British 
were compelled to revise their earlier estimate of the American forces and 
their commanders. The surrender of two entire British armies, with their 
cormmanders, stunned the British public. This was something that was 
“unparalleled” so far “in the annals of Great Britain.” The Whigs in 
Parliament, lead by Edmund Burke, seized upon these catastrophies to 
denounce Lord North for ever having begun this “unfortunate, disgraceful 
contest”; Lord Germain for his lack of foresight and want of an over-all 
strategy in planning the war; and Sir Henry Clinton for having been “so 
easily hoodwinked by Mr. Washington.” The British troops, if not the very 
best, “were at least among the best” in the world and would always perform 
anything that men could do, “when under the direction of proper leaders." 


6Writings of George Washington, III, 233. 

7Writings of George Washington, IV, 321. 

®8Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser, December 31, 1781. 
9Lloyd's Evening Post and British Chronicle, September 4, 1775. 
Public Advertiser, December 3, 1781. 

11Public Advertiser, November 28, 24, 1781. 
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The unfortunate generals at Saratoga and Yorktown were “the martyrs of 
the ministry's ignorance, obstinacy, and folly.”"* The Americans had shown 
that they had spirit, perseverance, and hope; and when “great generalship” 
was called for, they had “shewn it.” All of the heroes whom the British 
had sent out to conquer America seemed “like Noah's dove to have gleaned 
a single sprig of bays but not to have found a nesting place for their feet.”"* 

Washington's treatment of the Loyalists in America enraged the British, 
but they could not complain of the way he dealt with captured British 
officers. Washington considered the Loyalists “miserable creatures,” “abomi- 
nable pests of society” who were disloyal to America since they refused to 
acknowledge as their new sovereign the American people instead of the 
King.” Washington's intense love of his own country was enraged by the 
actions of the enemy and their sympathizers. He complained that General 
Thomas Gage threw captured American officers, “engaged in the Cause of 
Liberty and their Country” indiscriminately into a common jail appropriate 
for felons where they languished “with wounds and sickness,” some were 
“even amputated, in this unworthy Situation.” General Gage denied these 
allegations of mistreatment of American prisoners; but he nonetheless de- 
nounced the Americans as “rebels” who deserved the punishment of “the 
cord.”® The British attack and wanton destruction of Falmouth, Maine, was 
regarded by Washington as an “outrage exceeding in Barbarity and cruelty 
every hostile Act practiced among civilized nations.”"” The defiant attitude 
of the Tories at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, caused Washington to start 
a vigorous campaign against them. He directed General John Sullivan to 
seize all British officers and hold them as hostages. He ordered the im- 
prisonment of Tories in the dungeons of the underground prison at Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, where conditions were incredibly worse than in the 
infamous Black Hole of Calcutta." He had Thomas Hickey, a member of 
the General's guard, who was convicted by court martial of having tried 
to enlist men in the Continental Army for British service, executed for 
“mutiny, sedition, and treason.”” The measures taken by the Continental 


~ 12Noon Gazette and Dail Spy, December 10, 1781. 


13Morning Chronicle London Advertiser, December 31, 1781; Public Advertiser, November 
28, 1781. 
14] ondon Courant, December 12, 1781. 
Writings of George Washington, V, 46-47; Nettels, George Washington, pp. 185-186, 290. 
16Writings of George Washington, III, 416-417. 
17Writings of George Washington, IV, 40. 
18W ritings of George Washington, IV, 70-71. 
Rupert Hughes, George Washington (New York, 1926-1930), II, 369, 383. 
ama of the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration (Washington, D. C., 1932), Ill, 
, 686. 
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Congress and by Washington in prosecuting the Tories were denounced 
by the British; but the magnanimity displayed by Washington toward cap- 
tured British generals won their admiration. After General John Burgoyne 
surrendered at Saratoga, Washington wrote to him that he would not allow 
his opposition to British rule “to be imbittered and debased by personal 
animosity.” He assured General Burgoyne that he was “ever ready to do 
justice to the merit of the [Man] and Soldier.’”** When hostilities ended at 
Yorktown, Washington tried to alleviate the humiliation of his defeated 
enemies. The articles of capitulation permitted British officers to retain their 
side arms, private property, baggage, and soldier servants; the general staff 
and other officers were allowed to go on parole to Europe or to any American 
port then in possession of the British forces; and British sick and wounded 
soldiers were to be cared for in American hospitals attended by their own 
physicians.” Lord Cornwallis and his officers were permitted to keep their 
swords, and the defeated British general was invited to dine with Washing- 
ton. Lord Cornwallis declined because of ill health; but his deputy, the 
dashing General Charles O'Hara, dined at Washington's headquarters and 
proved to be a very sociable and easy guest.” 

After the war was over, there was still a difference of opinion among 
Britishers of the achievements and merits of the American people and of 
Washington. The liberals in England declared Washington's selection as 
Chief Executive “bid fair to ensure stability and dignity to the new govern- 
ment.”™* The power he received was “infinitely preferable to an hereditary 
crown” inasmuch as it was conferred “upon merit” and by the unanimous 
and free suffrages of an “affectionate and grateful people.’"” They took 
pride in the fact that the “most enlightened” of the American people, after 
critically examining the governments of ancient and modern republics, and 
as a result “of their own experience and observation” had finally adopted a 
system of government which “in many striking features” bore a “strong 
resemblance and affinity to that of their Parent Country.”” Of course there 
were some arrogrant Britishers like the one Jefferson met at a dinner party 
who with the utmost seriousness informed him that “were America to 


21Writings of George Washington, XI, 61. 

22Freeman’'s Journal, October 31, 1781. 

Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., “Minutes of Occurrences Respecting the Siege and Capture of York 
in Virginia, . . .” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1875-1876 (Boston, 1876), 

. 337; Douglas Southall Freeman, George Washington: A Biography (New York, 1948-1954), 

, 385, 388-391. 

24Public Advertiser, April 29, 1789. 

25Public Advertiser, June 6, 1789. 

%Public Advertiser, May 21, 1789. 
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petition parliament to be again received on their former footing [as colonials], 
the petition would be very generally rejected.’” The sterling qualities of 
Washington’s character always impressed those who came in close contact 
with him; and at the end of Washington's presidential career when he gave 
a farewell dinner to his immediate friends, Mrs. Robert Liston, the wife of 
the British minister, burst into tears.” 

In England and France signal honors were paid to the memory of this 
simple Virginia gentleman when he died on December 14, 1799. At that 
time Washington held no public office except that of titular commander 
of a provisional army which had been created because of the “undeclared 
war” then being waged by the United States and France. Yet both foreign 
nations mourned his death even though he had helped wreck the empire 
of one, and when he died was mobilizing his countrymen to fight the other. 
Perhaps the world situation accounted for the respect which both of these 
nations paid to the memory of George Washington. The French Revolution 
had set Europe in flames. England and France were engaged in a titanic 
struggle for world supremacy. Both countries needed American food prod- 
ucts to carry on the contest. Europe's distress, as was to be the case often in 
the future, enhanced the economic and diplomatic importance of the infant 
American republic. When the news of Washington's death reached Eng- 
land, the white ensigns of the British fleet blockading the port of Brest were 
lowered to half-mast; and the officers and sailors of the Rentes ships in 
the port of London attended a memorial service at St. John’s Church, 
Wapping, dressed in naval mourning.” Across the Channel, officers of the 
French army wore crepe for ten days and flags were placed at half-mast. 
An impressive memorial service was held at the Temple of Mars — as the 
Invalides was then called — where the great French orator, Louis Fontanes, 
delivered an eloquent funeral oration. This service was attended by 
Bonaparte, First Consul of the French Republic, and other high dignitaries. 
Talleyrand, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, suggested that France erect 
a statue to General Washington in one of the public squares of Paris.” 

The death of Washington was the theme of numerous panegyrics in 
the British press. The two leading British newspapers, the London Morning 


27The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd et al (Princeton, 1950- _), IX, 398-399.° 

28Sir Edmund Monson, Washington and the Mother Country (Paris, 1897), pp. 13-14. 
(Pamphlet. ) 

2 eicester Journal, January 31, 1800; London Morning Post and Gazetteer, January 27, 1800; 
Samuel C. Vestal, “Washington the Military Man,” in History of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration, I, 121. 

WHenry Cabot Lodge, George Washington (Boston and New York, 1889), I, 1-3; History of 
the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration, IV, 70. 
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Chronicle and the London Morning Post and Gazetteer declared that they 
considered it was both “their duty” and “their inclination” to record their 
sincere sorrow on the death of this “truly great man”; and their sentiments 
and words were repeated in the columns of other papers.*' There had 
been a time when this same George Washington had been proscribed “by 
some of His Majesty's present ministers.” Such a man would always be 
“detestable” to them. For, as Burke had said, of the “creatures of the desk 
and the creatures of favor’ —and whom he meant was well known — 
“virtue [was] not their habit; they [hated] it, living or dead."* But the 
“admirers of genius, integrity and genuine patriotism” would ever hold 
“in the highest veneration” the memory and character of Washington even 
though his exertions had deprived Great Britain of one of her most im- 
portant possessions because they were certain he |yad acted “from the most 
thorough conviction and from the purest principle.’ The whole range 
of history did not present a character, upon which the British press could 
dwell with such “entire and unmixed admiration.” The long life of George 
Washington was not stained by a “single blot.” He was indeed a man “of 
such rare endowments and such fortunate temperament” that every action he 
performed was equally exempted from “the charge of vice or of weakness. 
Whatever he said, or did, or wrote, was stamped with a striking and 
peculiar propriety.” There was none of the “littleness” in Washington's 
character so often found in men of high position who were creatures of 
fashion and circumstance. He had possessed indomitable perseverance 
which “overcame every obstacle”; a spirit of moderation which “conciliaved 
every opposition.” He had the superior courage which could act or forbear 
to act, as true policy dictated, “fearless of the reproaches of ignorance, either 
in power or out of power.” He knew how “to conquer by waiting”; and he 
always “thought, felt, and acted in and for his age and country.” His fame 
was bounded “by no country”; it would be “confined to no age.” Washington 
was not the “idol of a day but the hero of ages."™ It was a great blessing to 
Americans that its Revolution was connected with the name of such a man 
as George Washington. His example could not fail to influence in 
some degree his compatriots in later ages. If, as had been observed, the 
character of nations derived a peculiar feature from that of their founders 
and their early champions, what benefits might not the Americans expect 

31London Morning Chronicle, January 24, 1800; London Morning Post and Gazetteer, January 
ondon Morning Chronicle, February 9, 1800. 

33London Packet or New Lloyd's Evening Post, January 24, 1800. 


“London Morning Chronicle, January 24, 1800; London Morning Post and Gazetteer, January 
27, 1800. 
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from the example of one who was placed “by universal consent in the highest 


rank of those Statesmen, Warriors and Legislators” who in every country 
were consecrated by a fond enthusiasm as “the Heroes, the Guardians, and 
the Demi-Gods of their country?”™ 

The will of George Washington aroused much interest in England. Long 
extracts were quoted verbatim in the British press as additional proofs of 
“how deeply the mind of that excellent man was impressed with sentiments 
of humanity and patriotism; how much he had at heart the cause of his 
fellow creatures; and the prosperity of his country.” Washington had con- 
sidered it “his first duty” to give manumission to his slaves. This demon- 
strated his just sense of the rights of human kind and his liberal regard for 
its happiness. The British press singled out for special mention Washingon’s 
bequest of the property given him by Virginia for his services —a gift he 
had never accepted — for the establishment of a university. This legacy 
showed Washington's anxiety for the education of the American youth as he 
imputed much of the immorality and political feuds to the sending of young 
men to foreign universities for their instruction.” Even Washington's be- 
quests of a less public nature seemed to the British in every instance just 
and discriminating. They read with interest of the return to the Earl of 
Buchan of Scotland of his gift to Washington, a box made from an oak tree 
that had sheltered “the great Sir William Wallace after the battle of 
Falkirk”; of Washington’s gift to General Lafayette of “a pair of finely 
wrought steel pistols, taken from the enemy in the Revolutionary War”; and 
above all of the swords left to General Washington’s nephews, with the 
injunction not to unsheath them except in self-defense, or in defense of 
their country.” 

In the half-century after Washington’s death, the British grew more 
laudatory in their praise of Washington. Lord Brougham said Washington 
was “the greatest man of our own or of any age.”” The British contrasted 
Napoleon, the conqueror and tyrant who to gratify his ambition and his 


35London Morning Chronicle, March 22, 1800. 

3%] ondon Morning Chronicle, March 22,, 1800. 

37London Morning Post and Gazetteer, March 21, 1800. 

38London Morning Chronicle, March 22, 1800. There is a copy ef Washington's will in Writings 
of George Washington, XXXVII, 275-294. 

Edinburgh Review, LXVIII (October 1838), 261-262. Evidently Lord Brougham’s views 
were shared by othe: Britishers. After reading a life of Washington, Alfred Cox, a Nottingham 
hosiery manufacturer, declared that he was delighted by the “letters, hes, and addresses of 
that great and man”; and “Were I a citizen of the United States,” wrote Cox to his brother 
in Kentucky, “I would read, and, as soon as they were of years to understand it, cause my sons 
Cif I had any) to read, at least once a quarter, if not every month, Washington's Valedictory 
Address.” Alfred Cox to Edward Cox, December 16, 1832, quoted in Journal of Southern History, 


XX (February 1954), 88. 
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thirst for power, trampled on liberty, and Washington, the “patron of peace,” 


the “friend of justice.” Washington's conduct during the storms which 
shook the continent of Europe during the French Revolution were cited 
by the British as evidence of his “profound sagacity” and “unshaken steadi- 
ness of purpose” to keep his country safe “in an honorable and respected 
neutrality.” He had condemned French aggressions upon other states, and 
he had bravely resisted her pretensions to control his own country; and yet 
he had never ceased to feel toward France the gratitude which her aid to 
the American cause had planted eternally in every American bosom. To- 
wards England, whom he had only known as a tyrant, his attitude had been 
distrustful and defiant. Yet the British felt that if Washington had been 
spared a few years longer, the tyranny and the wars of Napoleon would have 
ranged him on the side of England as “the refuge of freedom” and the 
upholder of national independence. With prophetic insight the British de- 
clared the United States would ever be against despotic government and for 
liberty and peace. Although the American people would always pursue the 
wise course which Washington had “chalked out, of never interfering in 
the quarrels of Europe,” yet those in the Old World who fought the battle 
for human rights — “which often lost is ever won” — would always find in 
the freedom of the New World their most hearty allies.” 

As the years passed the British grew more understanding of the real reason 
for the breach between England and her American colonies, and what com- 
pelled George Washington and his compatriots to turn their arms against 
her. On the eve of the Spanish-American War, Sir Edmund Monson, the 
newly appointed British lithetadie to France, gave a notable address in 
Paris to a group of Americans in commemoration of George Washington's 
birthday. Sir Edmund referred to the gigantic strides by which the United 
States had grown to be a first-rate power; and to the potent influence the 
example of American progress and American institutions had had upon 
Great Britain. “I cannot believe,” graciously said the British Ambassador, 
“that such results would have been secured to either of us had the political 
tie remained unsevered;” and he congratulated “the descendants of the so- 
called rebels” on the benefits which their “patriotic policy” had secured to 
Englishmen as well as Americans.“ 

All over the world Americans and Englishmen in 1914 celebrated the 
centenary of peace between the United States and England. “Sulgrave 
Manor,” the ancestral home of the Washington family in Northamptonshire, 


Edinburgh Review, LXVIII (January 1839), 520-521. 
41Monson, Washington and the Mother Country, pp. 10-11. 
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England, was purchased by an Anglo-American Committee for permanent 
preservation; and became an international shrine for English-speaking peo- 
ples.” So high did enthusiasm mount in England to do respect to the mili- 
tary skill and statesmanlike wisdom of Washington that one London news- 
paper proposed that Washington's statue be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
Americans offered to provide a suitable bust for this purpose; but it seemed 
that there were many Britishers who could not or would not forget Yorktown 
and the persecutions of the Loyalists during and after the Revolutionary 
War. Such a tribute to a son of England who had renounced “his allegiance 
to her” and had persecuted “those of her children whose faith endured” was 
considered revolting by them. Did those who proposed this grovelling 
homage hope to obtain for Englishmen, not the contempt they ought 
naturally to expect, but the kind toleration of the present citizens of the great 
Republic? Why should England have a monument to Washington in the 
Abbey, “but none to the men and women and children who were his vic- 
tims?” To be logical ought not another monument be erected to the late 
President S. J. P. Kruger, the Boer leader? “Equally with Washington, he 
had the two necessary qualifications: He was the mortal enemy of England, 
and he persecuted a British population. What more is requisite?” wrote an 
irate British editor.” 

When the Americans and the British became comrades in arms during 
World War I the pattern of thought in England radically changed. On 
Independence Day in 1918, the flags of the two countries flew side by side 
above Buckingham Palace, from the Victoria Tower of the Palace of West- 
minster, over the western entrance of St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the great 
public buildings of Whitehall and the City of London, and from countless 
private places of business and of residence. The crowds in the streets wore 
twin buttonhole flags of America and of Britain. A baseball game was 
played at Chelsea and was watched by the King. As Lord Bryce said, “What 
was a day of anger on one side and of grief on the other” had now been 
turned “into a day of rejoicing and affection for both.” The lesson that 
Washington and his people had taught one hundred forty years earlier, 
Great Britain had not been too proud to learn. Its results were to be seen 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the loyalty and affection 
with which British communities in all parts of the world looked back to 
England as the home of their race.” 
~ 42H. Clifford Smith, Sulgrave Manor and the Washingtons (New York, 1933), pp. 202-211. 

43“Washington Not Wanted in Westminster Abbey,” Literary Digest, March 28, 1914, pp. 


689-690. 
“London Times, July 5, 1918. 
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When the war was over President Woodrow Wilson visited England on 
his way to the Peace Conference. While in London the President unveiled 
in the dining room at No. 10 Downing Street a copy of a full length por- 
trait of George Washington which Lord and Lady Albemarle had presented 
to the British government to commemorate the entrance of the United States 
into the war.” This replica of one of three pictures painted by Charles 
Willson Peale had been done for Henry Laurens as a gift to the Stadtholder 
of Holland. It was in his baggage when Laurens was captured by a kins- 
man of Lord Albemarle who appropriated the painting; and from him it 
had descended to the present Earl.” Lord Albemarle told President Wilson 
that he considered it “most appropriate” that the picture should hang on 
the walls of the historic building where one hundred thirty-six years earlier 
the preliminary treaty of independence of the American colonies had prob- 
ably been signed.” The next year Winston Churchill addressing the English- 
Speaking Union created much amusement when he said that “George 
Washington was an English gentleman who fought against a German King; 
and defended his country by the aid of men of British blood against a very 
considerable number of Hessians and Hanoverian mercenaries.’ 

The suggestion made earlier but rejected that a statue of George Wash- 
ington be erected either in Westminster Abbey or in a public square in 
London gained more supporters in England after World War I.” David 
Lloyd George gave an impetus to the movement when he said George 
Washington was “the real founder of the British Empire.” An Australian 
paper said Lloyd George was right for the costly lesson taught the British 
people by Washington and his associates had led to the creation of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, each member of which was fully 
autonomous, while all were linked by common loyalty to a great idea.” 
There was general approval in 1921 when a copy of the statue of George 
Washington by Jean Antoine Houdon was erected in Trafalgar Square in 
front of the National Gallery, the gift of the “Commonwealth of Virginia 
to the people of Great Britain and Ireland.” The same year the American 
people presented to the British people a bust of George Washington which 
was placed in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
~ 4London Times, December 28, 1918. 

“London Times, July 4, 1918. 
47London Times, December 28, 1918. 
48London Times, February 24, 1919. 


London Times, February 24, 1920. 
Britain's Debt to Washington,” Literary Digest, Decernber 29, 1923, p. 18. 
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was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies in Great Britain and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and in other countries throughout the world. 
British statesmen, diplomats, and clergymen did honor to “that great English- 
man, George Washington.” “Your national heroes have their place in our 
Valhalla,” said Winston Churchill at the Pilgrims’ Society banquet. The 
British press printed editorials and devoted considerable space to George 
Washington and the Bicentennial Celebration. The London Times re- 
printed a noteworthy article on “Washington, the Man and His Fame,” by 
Samuel E. Morison, Harmsworth Professor of American History, Oxford 
University. A dignified complimentary editorial in the Manchester Guardian 
summed up what the British people thought George Washington had done 
for both America and England: “Today we may well be proud and glad 
that his statue stands in Trafalgar Square — looking towards the Parliament 
he once bullied into sense.”” 

After the end of World War II a British Prime Minister for the first time 
visited Sulgrave Manor. In a broadcast to America, Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee declared George Washington “stood out in history as a defender and 
champion of liberty; and a passion for liberty was still the strongest bond 
that united the English speaking peoples.””* Three years later Lord Halifax 
called attention to the statue of George Washington in Trafalgar Square. 
He said that he did not recall “any other example of a man who had led a 
successful rising being commemorated in that way in the capital of the 
government against which he had rebelled.” Between America and Britain 
there had always been a kind of “lend-lease” in great men. “They are a part 
of our common heritage,” said the distinguished British statesman, “and long 
may they so remain.”™ 


5!History of the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration, 1V, 203, 205-207, 219; London 
Times, February 22, 1932. 

52London Times, February 23, 1946. 

531 ondon Times, December 10, 1949. 
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CHRISTOPHER GIST AND SETTLEMENT ON THE 
MONONGAHELA, 1752-1754 


by Davw B. 


Tue American frontier, or the first real Americar. West, is sometimes said 
to have begun with the establishment of the first farm home west of the 
Appalachian crest on waters flowing into the Mississippi River.' Then, for 
perhaps the first time, the British colonials began to develop as a race apart, 
depending on their own initiative rather than on British rules. Therefore 
the credit for establishing this first home, or first American frontier, is an 
honored one. The honor seems to be claimed by Virginia, by the Ohio 
Company, and by Christopher Gist.? 

Virginia claimed the territory drained by the Ohio River on the basis of 
her charter. The Ohio Company was organized in 1747 as a joint stock 
company for the purpose of settling the Ohio region under Virginia auspices. 
Christopher Gist was the company’s representative in the West. Gist, born 
in Maryland in 1706, had been a Baltimore merchant and planter until 
business failure in 1745 forced him to migrate to the Yadkin River frontier in 
North Carolina, where he probably engaged in the Indian trade. In 1750 
the Ohio Company hired him to — the Ohio valley in search of a 
site for the company’s grant and settlement’ and reached agreement with 
him for the procurement of settlers.* Gist’s journey, which took him almost 
to the falls of the Ohio and through Kentucky, lasted from October 31, 1750, 
to May 19, 1751.° He recommended that the company make a settlement 
on the Miami River, but since that was considered to be too far from the 
settled parts of Virginia, Gist made a second journey, between November 4, 

*Dr. Trimble is a member of the history faculty at Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas. 

1Alfred P. James, “The First English-Speaking Trans-Appalachian Frontier,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XVII (March 1923), 55-56. This theory omits the trading post as an actual 
settlement, otherwise John Fraser's cabin near the site of Braddock, Pennsylvania, might claim the 
honor, since it was built perhaps about 1742. Message of Governor Dinwiddie to the Council and 

February 14, 1754, in Robert A. Brock, ed., The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie 
(Richmond, 1888), I, 74. 

2Pennsylvania seems to have had the last word, however, since the area settled later became a 
part of that state. 

3Case of the Ohio Company, 5, Rufus King Collection, New-York Historical Society. 

4Agreement made with Christopher Gist, September 11, 1750, printed in Lois Mulkearn, ed., 
George Mercer Papers: Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia (Pittsburgh, 1954), pp. 172-173. 

5Ch istopher Gist's first journal, printed in Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, pp. 8-31, 98-121. 

©Case of the Ohio Company, 5. 
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1751, and March 29, 1752, into territory that had never been seen by the 
eyes of Englishmen other than a few traders. He explored thoroughly the 
land between the Youghiogheny and the Monongahela and he found that 
there was an enormous tract of good level farm land with fine meadows 
and beautiful stands of white oak and hickory trees.’ 

In June 1752 Christopher Gist represented the Ohio Company at the 
Treaty of Logstown to obtain from the Indians a confirmation of the Treaty 
of Lancaster of 1744, wherein they had ceded to the English the lands 
between the Allegheny Mountains and the Ohio River. ‘The result was 
that the Indians agreed to a settlement in the area* and the Ohio Company 
immediately began to take important steps to enter the Monongahela Valley. 
The period of exploration was over. 

When the Ohio Company received Gist's account of the Logstown Treaty, 
it immediately applied to the governor and council of Virginia for permission 
to survey and patent the first two hundred thousand acres of its grant in 
several tracts rather than in one piece. At the same time, the company asked 
the College of William and Mary for a special surveyor's commission for 
Christopher Gist. Both of these requests were refused, although the college 
did grant the surveyor’s commission to Gist before the summer of1753.° 

The Ohio Company did not wait for the treaty, the grant, or the com- 
mission, however, but in April employed Christopher Gist and Thomas 
Cresap to construct a road with Indian aid from Will’s Creek on the 
Potomac to the Monongahela.” The road, which was to serve as the route 
of the company’s traders and future settlers, had been generally mapped 
by Gist on his second journey to the Ohio, and it is likely that Gist spent 
much of the summer and fall of 1752 in supervising the marking of the 
route. The new road started from Will's Creek and crossed successively Will's, 
Savage, and Meadow Mountains. It then descended into the Little Meadows 
and from there crossed a tributary of the Youghiogheny at Little Crossings; 
then the trail went over Negro Mountain to the Big Crossings on the 
Youghiogheny. After passing over Briery Mountain it descended into the 


~~ Christopher Gist’s second journal, printed in Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, pp. 32-40. 

8Instructions given to Christopher Gist by the Ohio Company, April 28, 1752, printed in 
Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, 52-54; Minutes of Virginia’s conference with the Indians at 
Logstown, June | 1-13, 1752, in Modkearn, George Mercer Papers, pp. 127-138; “The Treaty of 
Logstown, 1752,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XIII POctober 1905), 142-1§2. 

%Order of Council referring the humble petition of the Ohio Compa , April 2, 1754, 
P. R. O., Colonial Office Papers, 5:1328, 153-159, 164; Memorial of the Ohio C Company, N ovem- 
ber 20, 1778, Virginia State Libeary. 

An instruction about cutting a road to the Monon la given Christopher Gist, il 28, 
1752, printed in Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, p. 
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Great Meadows, and by a zigzag climb of five miles it reached the crest 
of Laurel Hill, the last of the Alleghenies. Descending the mountain, the 
road followed a northwestward course to the mouth of Red Stone Creek 
on the Monongahela. it was the shortest portage between the Potomac 
and the Monongahela and was about eighty miles long. The road was two 
years under construction and was a tedious job because of the dense forest 
and several mountains which stood in the way." 

Christopher Gist returned from the Ohio country to Williamsburg before 
the end of October 1752 to turn in the map and journal of his second trip 
to the Ohio, and to report the blazing of the trail from Will’s Creek and 
the progress of his efforts to bring settlers to the Ohio. While he was in 
Williamsburg awaiting further instructions from the Ohio Company and 
from the Virginia government, Gist, with Andrew Montour, Thomas 
Cresap, and Cresap’s son Michael, petitioned the government of Virginia 
on November 6 for eighty thousand acres of land on the Ohio River not to 
interfere with the Ohio Company grant. At the same time, several other 
persons connected with the company also applied for neighboring lands. 
John Mason and thirteen partners, William Trent and nine traders, Luns- 
ford Lomax and nine others, and Philip Ludwick and twenty-four others 
were all refused land grants, as were Gist, Montour, and the Cresaps. 
Although no reason is given, it is possible that the Ohio Company did not 
want any lands given out until its own were surveyed.” 

The most important step in the development of the Ohio Company grant 
was the establishment of a permanent settlement on the company’s lands, 
even though the exact boundaries of these lands had not yet been determined. 
Christopher Gist agreed at the time of his employment by the company to 
colonize the new settlement with 150 families. The company promised 
that all families should receive 100 acres for each person up to four and 50 
acres for each person in excess of four. Within three years after settlement 
each settler should pay the company four pounds sterling for every hundred 
acres; the land should be free of quit rents for the first five years.'* Between 
his trips to the Ohio, Gist journeyed north to the Shenandoah Valley, Mary- 


land, and Pennsylvania, making contracts with persons promising to move 


11This road, laid out generally along the route ma by Christopher Gist, was later the 
Washington route to Fort Necessity and Braddock’s road to his defeat. Even later it became the 
First National or Cumberland Road, and it is now United States Highway 40. William M. 
Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist's Journals (Pittsburgh, 1893), pp. 77-78; Memorial of the Ohio 
Company, November 20, 1778. 

12“List of Early Land Patents and Grants,” VMHB, V, 241. 

13Agreement made with Christopher Gist, September 11, 1750, Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, 
p- 172. 
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to the Ohio Company grant. Following the town Conference, he went 
north again with instructions for the contracted families to move as soon as 
possible. On his return, Gist reported that 50 families would move during 
the fall of 1752 and the spring of 1753; he intended to move no more since 
more could not be provisioned. During the same months, Gist built his 
own house, stable, and storehouse on a tract of land near the junction of the 
road from the forks of the Ohio with the road from Red Stone. 

Whether Christopher Gist was the first settler in the Monongahela 
country has been questioned. It was reported in 1751 that “in Virginia 
People are settled on the West Side of the Appalaccian Mountains,” and 
in May 1751, during the Logstown Conference, “a Dunkar from the Colony 
of Virginia came to the Log’s Town and requested Liberty of the Six Nation 
Chiefs to make a settlement on the River Yogh-yo-gaine.””* Tradition states 
that Wendell Brown and some of his sons settled on Jacob's Creek as early 
as 1751, but it is very unlikely that he preceded the Ohio Company settle- 
ment, when Frederick Waltzer also settled on the Monongahela."” William 
Stewart and his family moved to the banks of the Youghiogheny in the first 
months of 1753 and found Christopher Gist already settled there."* Because 
of the absence of any proof to the contrary, in places where proof should be 
readily accessible, it can be assumed that Christopher Gist established the 
first English settlement west of the Appalachian Mountains. If the definition 
is correct that the American frontier began at the Alleghenies, then Gist 
was the first frontiersman. 

Christopher Gist was accompanied to the Monongahela country by his 
three sons, Richard, Nathaniel, and Thomas, his daughter Nancy, and his 
daughter Violetta and her husband, William Cromwell. The Cromwells 
owned a tract of 318 acres at the beaver dam on the Youghiogheny, but they 


MCase of the Ohio Company 

ISGovernor of Pennayvania to a Board of Trade, Pennsylvania Archives (Philadelphia, 1955), 
(1), II, 62. This might easily refer to settlement behind the Blue Ridge in the Shenandoah Val 

16Minutes of the eae b Council, Pennsylvania Colonial Records (Harrisburg, 1851-1853), 
V, 531. It is possible that the Dunker was one of the Eckerlin brothers, who with several others 
established themselves at the mouth of Dunkard’s Creek in what is now Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania, supposedly in 1751 or 1752. Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of Civilization 
in Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1939), p. 139. 

17James Veech, Monongahela of Old (Pittsburgh, 1858-1892), 79-80, gives the earlier date, 
but it is probably the correct one, 1753, that is given in Isaac ‘hee , Early History of Western 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1846), p. 40. 

'Deposition of William Stewart, April 20, 1786, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, Records. The 
implication that William Crawford lived at Gist’s settlement prior to the French invasion is given 
in Kenneth P. Bailey, “Christopher Gist and the Trans- Allegheny Frontier,” Pacific Historical 
Review, XIV (March 1945), 49; this is not true, as can be seen by the deposition of William 
Crawford, Virginia State Library. 
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lived on a tract adjoining and belonging to Christopher Gist, since “Crom- 
well’s wife was afraid or did not choose to live so far from her father and 
mother, there being at that time but a very few families of white people 
settled in this country.”” 

The exact number of families settled on the Ohio Company grant around 
Gist’s home is not determined and is not determinable since it was constantly 
increasing until its sudden destruction by the French in 1754. Accounts 
vary according to the time at which the count was taken; Edward Ward 
stated that when he was on Red Stone Creek in 1753 that only “four or 
five Families who had lately settled there” were in the Monongahela country. 
In July 1753 Richard Peters said that “there are at this time actually Fifteen 
Familys at Monongila.” Governor Dinwiddie stated that Virginia “had sev- 
eral families settled within a few miles of the fort,” but the Ohio Company 
itself probably gave the most nearly correct figure when it claimed to have 
had eleven families besides those of Gist and Cromwell at Gist's Plantation, 
although the number may have increased before the settlers were driven off, 
since George Mercer said the Ohio Company “had 20 Families then settled.” 
George Washington and Christopher Gist expressed the increase in the 
number of families on the grant, Washington mentioning that in January 
1754 he met “some Families going out to settle.” Gist stated that many 
families were planning to settle there, but were “prevented after the first 
of them came there.’™ 

The settlers at Gist’s Plantation, almost without exception, were under the 
impression that the region was legally a part of Virginia.” These first trans- 
Allegheny pioneers were recruited from Maryland and Pennsylvania as 
well as from Virginia, as the company “engaged a Considerable Number of 
Families to remove there from the adjoining Provinces.”” And there was 
some thought given to the possibility of recruiting in Europe. As early as 
1749, Samuel Smith, an associate of the Ohio Company and a friend of 
Arthur Dobbs of North Carolina, wrote to John Hanbury to acquaint him 
~ 19Deposition of William Stewart, April 20, 1786, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, Records. i 

2 Deposition of Edward Ward, June 13, 1756, of Ohio Company Papers, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Richard Peters to Thomas Penn, July 3, 1753, Penn Official 
nce, VI, 71, Seated Sexteay of Pennsylvania; Robert Dinwiddie to the Lords of 

Trade, July 24, 1754, Brock, Dinwiddie, I, 241; Case of the Ohio Company, 8; Manuscript map 
si by George Mercer, 1753, P. R. O., Board of Trade Maps, XII, 5; John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., 
Writings of George Washington (Washington, 1931), I, 30; Petition of Christopher Gist, 


October 30, 1754, Henry R. McIlwaine, ed., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752- 
1758 (Richmond, 1909), p. 223. 

21Prior to the cession of what is now southwestern Pennsylvania to that state in 1780, Gist's 
Plantation was located in Yohogania County, Virginia, which had been formed from Augusta 
County, Virginia, in 1776. During Gist’s lifetime it was part of Augusta County. 
2Jour. HB, 1752-1758, p. 223. 
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with the fact that a large number of Protestant families from Northern 
Ireland had gone to America that year and that more could be expected in 
succeeding years. He proposed to Hanbury that these people be diverted 
to the Ohio region by offering them land free of quit-rents for ten years, 
and he recommended that the government be prevailed upon to send an 
oficer, Smith being willing to act in that capacity, with a company of men 
from Ireland to settle on the most convenient spot on the Ohio.” Hanbury 
was evidently the person most interested in procuring foreign Protestants 
for the Ohio Company settlement because, as the English agent of the 
company, he would be able to transact any such business much more 
efficiently than the Virginians. Lawrence Washington, who became the 
leader of the Ohio Company after the death of Thomas Lee, took an active 
interest in this part of the company’s program before his death in July 1752. 
Writing to Hanbury, he stated that the Pennsylvania Germans “all assured 
me, that they might have from Germany any number of settlers, could they 
but obtain their favorite exemption,” the freedom from supporting the 
established Anglican Church. But such great plans came to nothing, and 
Gist stated that the settlers at his plantation came “from the adjoining 
Provinces.” Lawrence Washington had also gone into this phase of the 
settlement problem, and he stated to Hanbury: 

I conversed with all the Pennsylvanian Dutch, whom I met [at the springs at Bath, 
Virginia] either there or elsewhere, and much recommended their settling on the Ohio. 
The chief reason against it was the paying of an English clergyman, when few under- 
stood, and none made use of him. It has been my opinion, and | hope ever will be, 
that restraints on conscience are cruel, in regard to those on whom they are imposed, 
and injurious to the country imposing them. . . . [The English government should 
procure] some kind of charter to prevent the residents on the Ohio and its branches 
from being subject to parish taxes. . . . I am well assured we shall never obtain it by a 
law here.* 


Washington reached an agreement with some of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans; if they could have this exemption, they would take fifty thousand 
acres of the company’s land and settle it with 200 families. Washington 
then wrote to Robert Dinwiddie, at that time in England, and Dinwiddie 
replied that “I observe what you write about their own clergymen. . . . I fear 
this will be a difficult task to get over; . . . but be assured of my utmost 

23Samuel Smith to John Hanbury, June 24, 1749, Dobbs Papers, Public Records Office of 


Northern Ireland, paraphrased in Lawrence H. Gipson, The British Empire Before the American 


Revolution (New York, 1939-1949), TV, 247n. 
Lawrence Washington to John Hanbury (n.d.), quoted in Jared Sparks, ed., The Writings of 
George Washington (New York, 1847), Il, 481. 
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endeavours therein.”” As late as 1753 the Ohio Company was interested in 
securing German Protestants for settlement and stressed the liberty of 
conscience enjoyed under the Act of Toleration.” The best indication that 
many of the settlers at Gist’s Plantation were Pennsylvania Germans is in a 
statement made in June 1753 by Governor Dinwiddie that “Many Inhabi- 
tants beyond the Mountains have been induc’d to come hither, from Pen- 
sylvania & other Places.” And Dinwiddie specifically defended the Ohio 
Company when he defended large land grants, saying that “Land Jobbers 

. . have been of Service in Settling the back Parts of this Dominion, as they 
sell & Parcel them out to poor People that come from the other Colonies to 
the north of us.’”” The Virginia legislature recognized the advantages of 
securing settlers for the western parts of the colony by enacting a law in 
February 1752 to exempt all settlers on “the waters of the Mississippi” from 
the payment of all public, county, and parish levies for ten years. And in 
November 1753 the act was extended to an exemption from all colonial 
levies for a term of fifteen years.” 

At the same time Christopher Gist was making a settlement in the Monon- 
gahela region, the Ohio Company was encountering difficulty in getting 
legal title to its grant. The people of Virginia drew up a petition requesting 
that lands west of the mountains be granted in small quantities free from 
the payment of quitrents for a term of ten years because “the poorer people 
are deterred from settling themselves on any of the Lands . . . for fear they 
should be taken in by these Grants.’” Both the colony of Virginia and the 
Board of Trade passed several laws to encourage the granting and settling 
of lands in small tracts to individuals. These laws were of little concern 
to the Ohio Company, which now faced a much more difficult problem, 
that of the determined opposition of the several other land companies 
anxious to acquire the choicest lands south of the Ohio for themselves. Many 
of these companies were confined to the Kanawha and Greenbrier rivers by 
the terms of their grants and many were too small to offer effective opposi- 
tion, but four of them — William Winstone with a fifty thousand acre grant, 
Richard George with thirty thousand acres, s, Marquis Calmes with sixty 


2Robert Dinwiddie to Lawrence Washington (n. d. y, ), Sparks, Writings of George Washington, 
II, 482. 

Minutes of a meeting of the Ohio Company, February 6, 1753, Mulkearn, George Mercer 
Pp. 1447147. 

Robert Dinwiddie to the Board of Trade, June 16, 1753, P. R. O., Colonial Office Papers, 

§:1327, 671-672. 

2Williem W. Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large of Virginia (Richmond, New York, Phila- 
delphia, 1809-1823), VI, 258, 355-356; Jour. HB, 1752-1758, pp. xiii-xvi. 

‘Address to the Crown, P. R. O., Colonial Office Papers, 5: 1328, 167-169. 
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thousand acres, and John Blair, William Russell, and Andrew Lewis with 
one hundred thousand acres — had grants in direct conflict with the terms 
of the Ohio Company grant.” It was the Blair Company that soon caused 
difficulty and was able to make it painful because of the political influence 
of its members. This company had been chartered on November 4, 1745, 
but had made no effort to carry out the terms of its charter. Immediately after 
the return of Christopher Gist from his first trip to the Ohio region, the Blair 
Company had applied for and received on October 27, 1751, a renewal of its 
rights. Again, it made no overt move until Gist made his settlement late in 
1752, except to enter into a working agreement with the William McMahan- 
Marquis Calmes Company to act in concert against the Ohio Company. In 
April 1753 Major William Russell was sent out by the Blair Company 
with Andrew Lewis as his surveyor and Moses Moore as his guide. These 
men surveyed the amount of land granted to both the Blair Company and 
the Calmes Company, including a tract of land from Red Stone Creek to 
the Youghiogheny and up it, then across to the Monongahela and back to the 
starting point. The survey came so close to the homes of Christopher Gist 
and William Cromwell that the value of their settlement was definitely 
impaired; all the other settlers on the Ohio Company lands were included 
in the Russell survey, and many of those who had agreed to occupy the 
lands were afraid to do so. The matter was still bitterly argued in petitions 
to the Crown when the French removed any need for argument.” 

Gist’s Plantation, or Monongahela, as it was later called by Thomas Gist, 
quickly established itself as a prominent landmark. It was known to every 
traveler through what is now southwestern Pennsylvania and is given a 
prominent place on every map of the period. The easy accessibility of the 
place to the Atlantic by way of the new road to Will’s Creek was one of its 
greatest assets. The area was fertile, consisting of gently rolling meadows 
and fine stands of hardwood and containing, when Gist first lived there, an 
abundance of game.” Christopher Gist was naturally the most prominent 
resident in the region and he dominated it from the beginning. On August 
17, 1753, he was appointed one of the justices of Augusta County, Virginia,® 

Virginia Council Grants, P. R. O., Colonial Office Papers, 5: 1423, 1429; Virginia Land Grants, 
XXIIL-XXXIH, Virginia State Library. 

S!Order of Council referring the humble petition of the Ohio Company . . . , April 2, 1754, 
153-159, 164; Manuscript map signed by Mercer, 1753; Jour. HB, 1752-1758, p. 223; 
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which had jurisdiction over the Monongahela area, and thus came to repre- 
sent local government in the settlement as well as to be Indian master and 
land surveyor. 

But the same prominence that made Gist’s Plantation an outpost of the 
British Empire also made it a major target for the French. The Ohio Com- 
pany spent much of 1753 in dilatory efforts to build a fort for the protection 
of the settlement. In spite of British bureaucracy, Indian capriciousness, and 
rival land companies, it was decided to erect a fort 


...0n a hill just below Shertees Creek upon the South East side the River Ohio that 
the Walls of the said Fort shall be twelve feet high to be built of Sawed or hewn 
Loggs and to inclose a piece of Ground Ninety feet Square, besides the four Bastions 
at the Corners of sixteen feet square each, with houses in the middle for Stores 
Magazines &c. 


In addition to the fort, the Ohio Company commissioners were also to lay 
off a town site. It was to include two hundred acres of land on the meadow 
adjoining the fort and was to be surveyed 


. . . in squares of two Acres each, every square to be divided into four Lotts so that 
every Lott may front two streets, if the Ground will so admit and that all the Streets be 
of convenient width that twenty of the best and most convenient Squares be reserved 
and set apart for the Companys own Use and one Square to build a School on for the 
Education of Indian Children. . . .* 


Christopher Gist, who was to survey the sites for both fort and town, Thomas 
Cresap, and Williem Trent, the company factor, were appointed the com- 
pany’s commissioners to arrange such details as reaching agreements with 
the requisite number of carpenters, finding the best qualified person to serve 
as labor overseer, securing hunters to supply the workmen and later the fort 
with provisions, and providing such necessaries as flour and salt.” Construc- 
tion was to begin in September 1753,” but was postponed because of the 
decision to build the fort at the forks of the Ohio rather than on Chartier’s 
Creek.” In addition to the fort and town, Gist surveyed the boundaries of 
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the Ohio Company grant and located a site on Red Stone Creek for the 


erection of the Ohio Company storehouse,” which was constructed by 
William Trent. It consisted of “a big shed . . . forty feet long by twenty 
wide fashioned of pieces of wood laid one on the other and covered with 
bark,” and served as the best location for the trade between the Ohio 
Indians and the Ohio Company. 

During the summer of 1752 and throughout 1753 began the greatest 
threat to its existence which the Ohio settlement had yet experienced. The 
French in Canada, resenting what they believed was English encroachment 
on French lands on the Ohio, began to intimidate and punish the English 
traders and the Indians in sympathy with them. The Indians began to desert 
the English, and Christopher Gist was active during the summer and fall of 
1753 in attempting to keep the Indians in the English interest. He con- 
sulted with Governor Dinwiddie in July and attended the Indian conference 
at Winchester in September; from November 15, 1753, to January 6, 1754, 
he accompanied George Washington on a journey to warn the French to 
stay off the Ohio.” The results of all these efforts were disappointing and 
the Virginians took steps to defend the Ohio area. Governor Dinwiddie of- 
fered land bounties to volunteers’ and Major George Washington took 
command of the troops west of the mountains,” while William Trent re- 


ceived a captain’s commission “to keep possession of His Majesty’s Lands 


on the Ohio.” 
Despite all this activity, the Ohio Company settlement made by Christo- 


phe Gist was in a critical state, as 


... some of their People are return’d being seized with a Panic on the Threats of the 
French and their seizing all they can lay their Hands on belonging to the British 
Subjects, and its further surmiz’d that they spirit up the Indians in their Interest, to 
way lay them, and murder them.“ 


French and Indian activity increased during the opening months of 1754 
and led to an agreement between the Virginians and the Ohio Indians to 
defend the Ohio Company fort. Work began under the leadership of Gist 


$8Instructions to Christopher Gist, July 27, 1753, Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, pp. 149-150. 
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and Cresap* on clearing the ground and squaring the logs, and the men 
worked in haste in order to have suitable defenses raised before the French 
should arrive. 

But all was in vain, and by the middle of April the French were ready 
to drive the English off the Ohio.” On April 17, Ensign Edward Ward of 
the Virginia troops surrendered the unfinished fort at the forks of the Ohio 
without a battle; he was allowed to march his troops back to Virginia past 
the Red Stone settlement and Gist's Plantation.” Virginia immediately took 
steps to remedy the situation. Washington, now a lieutenant colonel, 
marched across the mountains and on April 25 sent men ahead to widen 
the road from Will’s Creek to Gist's Plantation, from which most of the 
settlers except the Gist family had already fled. Four French soldiers under 
La Force, the French second in command, visited Gist's the first week in 
May under the pretense of hunting for deserters, though in reality spying 
out the strength of the English and the number of their settlements.” The 
increasingly precarious situation in which Gist and his settlement were 
placed caused many of the English traders not to trust even the sanctuary 
of its walls but to hurry southward in proportion to the increasing number 
of French and Indians seen in the vicinity. Gist's house served during 
Washington's northward march from Will’s Creek as an information station 
aimed at the French. On May 24 the Indians and English traders whom 
Washington met on his route to Great Meadows informed him that two 
Frenchmen had been seen at Gist’s the night before. And at noon on May 
26, 1754, La Force and a company of fifty men arrived at Gist's Plantation 
while he was absent. The French and their Indian companions “would have 
killed a cow, and broken everything in the house, if two Indians, whom he 
had left in charge of the house, had not persuaded them from carrying out 
their design.” 

On May 28 Washington defeated the French officer Jumonville at Great 
Meadows, a few miles from Gist’s, thus starting the French and Indian War. 
Washington immediately began building Fort Necessity thirteen miles from 
Gist’s and a road to bring supplies to it. Christopher Gist and George 
Croghan were appointed deputies to Major John Carlyle, the commissary of 
~ George Croghan to James Hamilton, February 3, 1754, Pennsylvania Archives (1), Il, 119; 
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the Virginia Regiment, and Gist’s Plantation became a supply center for 
the army. Gist furnished many of the horses for the troops® and was 
frequently forced to pay for supplies from his own purse.” 

By the end of June the French were reported to be again on the march 
and, since the supply road was not ready, Washington concentrated all his 
soldiers and workmen at Gist’s Plantation. Gist’s entire supply of provisions 
was donated to the soldiers’ use, and his buildings were immediately con- 
verted for the military. His horses and carriage were used to carry materials 
and his fences and smaller buildings were torn down for the erection of 
palisades. But Gist’s house had the disadvantage of being accessible to the 
French by water to a point five miles away. Washington decided that Gist’s 
was too near the French source of supply and could be bypassed and sur- 
rounded by a second road from Red Stone.” Therefore the army and the 
Indians began the retreat to Fort Necessity. Everything of use to the army 
was taken from Gist’s if it was portable, though flight was so precipitate 
that the ground was left littered with tools. 

The French force chasing the English from the Ohio country went up 
the Monongahela at the end of June, going by water to avoid surprise. A 
guard was left at the Red Stone storehouse and on July 2 the French arrived 
at Gist’s Plantation, describing it as “consisting of three houses surrounded 


by some pieces standing on end and by some enclosures the interior of which 

was found to be commanded by the neighboring heights.” Believing the 

Virginia “ps to be still within the improvised fortifications, the French 


surrounded the place and fired several rifle volleys into it. Finding it de- 
serted, they marched the next day to Fort Necessity, where a negotiated 
truce was made, and Washington retired to Virginia with the English forces. 

De Villiers, the French commander, destroyed Fort Necessity as soon as 
the English vacated it, and on July 5 he arrived at Gist’s Plantation on his 
march to the Monongahela. He “ordered the intrenchment to be demolished, 
and the houses to be burnt down, and . . . detached M. de la Chauvignerie 
to burn the houses around about.” They burned down all the settlements 
they found.” And on July 6 the French burned the Ohio Company build- 
ings at Red Stone Creek. 

Thus was ended not only the first and last effort of the Ohio Company to 
settle the Monongahela, but the first English trans-Appalachian settlement 
~ 48Dinwiddie to Major Muse, June 2, 1754, Brock, I, 18+. 
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was wiped out, and Christopher Gist, who, more than any other individual, 
was responsible for its actuality, was financially ruined. He removed his 
family to Will's Creek or Winchester, and in the fall of 1754 he traveled to 
Williamsburg in an attempt to obtain some reparation for the destruction 
of his possessions. He drew up a petition which he presented to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses on or before October 30, 1754, and in which he stated 


. . . that he had for some years past used his utmost endeavors to promote the settle- 
ment of His Majesty's lands on the River Ohio, and had engaged a considerable 
number of families to remove there from the adjoining provinces. . . . 


He went on to point out how his efforts had been negated and his resources 
destroyed by the activities of rival land companies, the soldiers of the Virginia 
Regiment, and the French army and its Indian allies.’ The Burgesses re- 
jected Gist’s plea on May 9, 1754, and unless some later restitution was 
made, Gist's Plantation would seem to have been a graveyard of hope for 
Gist, for the Ohio Company, and for the colony of Virginia and the British 
Empire. 


53 Jour. HB, 1752 1758, p. 223. 


OBSTACLES TO REUNION 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 1868-1888 


by J. Treapwet Davis* 


In May of 1954, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, meeting at Montreat, North Carolina, passed two important 
acts. First, by a vote of 283 to 169 this Assembly adopted a plan of organic 
union with the United Presbyterian Church of North America and the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and submitted the 
proposition to its eighty-four presbyteries for approval or disapproval.’ Sec- 
ond, this Assembly repealed its policy of segregation.? These two acts, violat- 
ing as they do the traditions of this church, are of great significance, but 
more significant, from the standpoint of this article, is the fact that finally 
the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States adopted a 
plan of union in which the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America is a participant, for during the course of their histories, relations 
between these two bodies have oftentimes been strained and embarrassing. 

It will be recalled that the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
sometimes referred to as the Southern Presbyterian Church, separated in 
1861 from the parent organization, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, oftentizes called, especially by Southerners, the Northern 
Presbyterian Church. The terms “Northern” and “Southern” used to desig- 
nate these two religious organizations indicates very well their sectional 
character. The Southern Church truly was a creature of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. There had been other divisions within the Presbyterian 
Church prior to 1861; the Cumberlands, for example, broke away in 1810, 
and the New School group in 1837. The New School Presbyterians re- 
turned in the reunion of 1869 and the Cumberlands in 1906 (although 
there was a strong minority who refused to merge), but up to the year of 
1954, the Southern Presbyterians had remained steadfastly true to their 
~ "Dr. Davis, a graduate of Memphis State College and a Ph.D. of Vanderbilt University, is 
professor of nce | at Mississippi Southern College. A student of Presbyterian history, he is, how- 
ever, an Episcopalian. This article was read at the meeting of the Southern Historical Association 
in Columbia, South Carolina, on November 11, 1954. 
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independent denomination, declining all opportunities of reunion with the 
Church in the North. This condition indicated that there were serious 
obstacles preventing the reunion of these two Presbyterian bodies. The ob- 
stacles may be found in their histories and traditions. 

Between 1861, after the separation, and 1882, their records reveal that, 
officially at least, these two denominations did not maintain cordial relations. 
The Southern Church was largely responsible for this situation because of 
its refusal to accept what the Northern denomination termed apologies for 
that body’s declarations against the South during the War and afterwards. 
These declarations are well known and their details should not concern us 
too greatly here. Suffice to say, however, that the Northern Assembly during 
the War, consistent with its policy of supporting the Union, generally 
characterized Southerners as rebels and heretics. The bitterest declaration 
moreover, came at the close of the war when it appeared to Northern Pres- 
byterians that the Southern churches would return and present an embarrass- 
ing problem in discipline. The opinion of the church papers in the North 
seemed to be that if Southern Presbyterians should come like “prodigals 
mourning for their errors, with a determination not to repeat them,” they 
would be accepted.* The Northern Assembly of 1865 seemingly acted in 
the spirit of this statement. It asserted that since the rebellion to perpetuate 
Negro slavery was a crime against God and the Federal government, the 
secession of the southern presbyteries and synods under such circumstances 
was “unwarranted, schismatical, and unconstitutional.” It created and at- 
tempted to carry out its own plan of ecclesiastical reconstruction, similar in 
many respects to that of political reconstruction.* These were the main 
declarations which prevented the development of friendly relations between 
the two denominations for two decades after the Civil War. 

The Southern Assembly, on the other hand, claimed that its records were 
free of what it termed “political declarations,” but an examination of these 
same records reveals that this body did sympathize with the Confederacy 
and called upon its communicants to support its cause. It did not engage in 
name calling or in condemnations, but its expressions on the question of 
slavery in 1864 perhaps influenced the Northern Assembly in its declara- 
tions of 1865. The Southern Assembly claimed, in this deliverance, that 
slavery was a divine institution and that it was the “peculiar mission” of the 
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Southern Church to “conserve” it, and to “make it both a blessing to the 


master and slave.”® Northern Presbyterians interpreted the word “conserve” 
as meaning to “perpetuate,” but Southerners claimed that they simply meant 
“to keep slavery from corruption” in its relations between master and slave. 
It was all a part of a great bitterness that had settled over the land and ex- 
pressed itself even in the churches. 

By 1868 the Northern Assembly began to manifest a change of attitude 
toward the Presbyterians in the South. Probably this development was due 
largely to certain leaders within the Northern Church who continued to 
express their dissatisfaction with things as they were. In this connection, 
one must mention Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn, known for his 
friendly attitude toward the South, and John C. Backus of Baltimore, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 1861, who tried to prevent the 
passage there of the Spring Resolutions, which precipitated the schism. 
As an indication of the new attitude, the Northern Assembly of 1868 struck 
from its rolls of membership the seceding presbyteries and synods in the 
South which had joined to form the Southern Church, and thus extended 
for the first time recognition to the Southern denomination.’ 

There was no corresponding change of attitude among Southern Presby- 
terians. The recognition of their independent organization did not seem to 
impress them greatly. For example, their leading church paper, the 
Southern Presbyterian sarcastically termed it an act of “absolution” by the 
“high pardoning authority,” and it went on to say emphatically that the 
deliverances against the Southern Church would have to be repealed before 
reunion could occur. If Southern Presbyterians were still regarded as guilty 
of the sins of treason, schism, and heresy, this paper observed, the Northern 
Assembly could not take them back unpurified. It was a question of repeal- 
ing by the Northern Church, or of repenting by Southern Presbyterians.* 

Regardless of this attitude, the Southern Church received its first invita- 
tion for reunion with its Northern neighbor two years later. In 1870 the 
New and Old School churches, which voted to reunite in 1869, held their 
first united assembly. Although the New School group had been just as 
bitter in its denunciations of the South as the Old School, from which the 
Presbyterians in the South separated, this united assembly, nevertheless, 
resolved to heal “all unnecessary divisions” in American Presbyterianism, and 
~ SMinutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States of 
America, | (1864), 293. 
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to establish speedy cordial relations with the Southern Church “on terms 
of mutual confidence, respect, Christian honor and love.” It was also re- 
solved that a committee be appointed to confer with a similar one from 
the Southern denomination, if perchance it should be appointed. The basis 
for such a proposal was the “Concurrent Declaration,” a statement which 
played an important part in negotiations leading to the union of the New 
and Old School bodies. It asserted that “no rule or precedent which does 
not stand approved by both bodies shall be of any authority in the reunited 
body, except in so far as such a rule or precedent may affect the rights of 
property founded thereon.” It was believed that a reaflirmation of this 
resolution would satisfy the Southern Church, and a special committee, in- 
cluding Henry J. Van Dyke and John C. Backus, was appointed and hurried 
away to carry these resolutions to the Southern Assembly then in session 
in Louisville, Kentucky. This whole action by this Northern Assembly was 
adopted without a dissenting vote!’ 

Dr. Van Dyke spoke in his most convincing manner for the establishment 
of “cordial and fraternal! friendship,” and he assured Southern Presbyterians 
that the grievances against which they complained were made null and void 
by the reunion of 1869. Dr. Backus appealed to the Southern commissioners 
to appoint a committee which would confer with a similar one from the 
Northern Assembly so that the difficulties between the two organizations 
could be removed and fraternal correspondence established." 

Opposition in the Southern Assembly to the appointment of such a 
committee of conference was led by Dr. Benjamin M. Palmer of New 
Orleans, one of the most influential ministers in the church, and Dr. Robert 
Lewis Dabney of Virginia, who had served as General “Stonewall” Jackson's 
Adjutant, and also as his biographer. Both men feared that the establish- 
ment of fraternal relations was but the first step toward a reunion which they 
and Southern Presbyterians generally were determined to prevent.'' The 
Louisville Assembly finally agreed to appoint a committee of conference 
but gave it specific instructions “that the difficulties which lie in the way 
of cordial correspondence between the two bodies must be distinctly met 
and removed.” It then proceeded to list these difficulties one by one. They 
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included the making of political declarations by the Northern Assembly, 
the lowering of fundamental standards by this body in union with the New 
School Church, and the charges of heresy, blasphemy, schism, and treason 
against Southern Presbyterians.’ 

When the Northern Assembly learned that the Southern body had given 
specific instructions to its commission, it immediately discharged its com- 
mittee on the grounds that the instructions represented a prejudgment of 
the very difficulties that were to be discussed in conference.” Thus the first 
attempt to establish friendly relations failed. Perhaps no proposition offered 
by the Northern church during the era of Reconstruction would have been 
acceptable to the Southerners. Although the leaders of the movement in 
the Northern Assembly appeared sincerely disappointed because their efforts 
at peace had been unsuccessful, they seemed to have underestimated the 
animosity of Southern Presbyterians toward anything “northern,” which 
had burst forth with pent-up fury when the opportunity of expression was 
presented by the proposition from the Northern Assembly. 

Dr. Van Dyke especially felt disappointment over the failure to establish 
fraternal relations. To him the indictments of the Southern Assembly were 
just as serious as any made by the Northern Assembly during the war, and 
his committee could not meet with the Southerners as a result of such 
charges. He believed that the Southern commissioners misinterpreted the 
proposition and understood it to be a move toward organic union, but accord- 
ing to him, the “most potent influence which swayed the Southern Assembly 
in making this response was a sense of the political disfranchisement and 
degradation under which they labor, and which connects itself, in their 
minds, with the northern people and the Northern Church.” The political 
situation influenced men’s votes in the Southern Assembly to such an extent 
that no proposition from a Northern organization would have succeeded. 
Although they could not prevent Northern control of their governments, 
they could preserve their church from such control. The eloquent use of 
this argument in the Southern Assembly, Van Dyke observed, “coming in at 
the critical moment like a fresh squadron of Cavalry upon a long contested 
field, seems to decide the contest.” 

According to written expressions throughout the Southern Church during 
this period, sentiment seemed to be overwhelming against any association 
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with the Northern denomination. The proposition from the Northern 
Assembly was looked upon with distrust and suspicion by Southern Presby- 
terians. It was difficult for them to understand how a denomination could 
change from an attitude of persecution to one of “mutual confidence, respect, 
Christian honor and love” in a short period of four years. The proposition, 
furthermore, was glaringly inconsistent with conditions of Reconstruction 
maintained by the Federal government, and apparently encouraged by the 
Northern Church in its “political declarations.” Perhaps if the Northern 
Assembly had protested the excessive lengths to which Reconstruction had 
gone, a moderate attitude which the Assembly had the right to assume in 
view of its previous stand, Southern Presbyterians would have been more 
tolerant toward proposals for closer relations. As it was, the Presbyterians in 
the North were accused of imperialism in the South, and of conceiving a 
subtle plan of organic union, in which the Southern Presbyterian Church 
would have been “swallowed up” like the Southern states in political recon- 
struction, a condition which the members of this organization were de- 
termined to prevent. 

The next effort at closer relations was made by the Northern Assembly 
in 1873. This body expressed confidence in the Christian character of 
Southern Presbyterians and appointed another committee of conference."* 
The Southern Assembly of 1874 finally agreed to appoint such a commission 
without instructions, but the membership, as in 1870, was assured that 
organic union would not be discussed, and Dr. Palmer’s appointment to the 
commission inspired confidence in this assurance."” 

The two commissions began their sessions on January 7, 1875, in Balti- 
more. At the request of the Southern members the two groups met separately 
and communications between them were in writing. The Northerners pro- 
posed immediately that the two assemblies exchange delegates at each ses- 
sion, and thus recognize each other as corresponding bodies. They knew of 
no reasons why such relations could not be established. The Southern group 
replied that there were reasons why relations could not be established, and 
they proceeded to list and answer the charges which they stated had been 
made by the Northern Assembly against sheir denomination. Especially 
resented were the declarations of 1865, and more particularly those concern- 
ing slavery, in which the Southern Church was accused of holding opinions 
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on that subject that were “heretical and blasphemous.” It was contended 
that the Southern organization was only concerned with the relations be- 
tween the master and slave, and the political, social, and civil problems re- 
sulting from the institution “transcend our sphere, as God has not entrusted 
to His Church the organization of society, the construction of governments, 
nor the allotment of individuals to their various stations.” 

Regarding the accusation of schism, the Southern members insisted that 
in the Spring Resolutions the Northern body decided the political question 
of allegiance between the federal government and the states. Southern 
Presbyterians, therefore, had no other choice than to withdraw from the 
Northern Assembly. Moreover, to the Southerners, such political declara- 
tions represented a serious departure from the standards of spirituality set 
forth in the constitution of the Church. 

The Southern Committee also expressed dissatisfaction over the “con- 
current declaration” as a basis of negotiations. They claimed that its pro- 
visions of “no rule or precedent which does not stand approved by both 
bodies should be of any authority until re-established in the united body,” 
applied only to the New and Old School churches, and that it started in 
1870 and applied to the future. The grievances against which the South- 
erners complained occurred prior to 1870, and were so serious that they had 
to be removed without “ambiguous words and doubtful meanings.” The 
Northern group answered that it was difficult to understand how opinions 
expressed ten years earlier could prevent the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions. The Southerners’ judgment of their Assembly was resented. More- 
over, according to them, both assemblies were guilty of political declarations, 
but no accusations were being made against the Southern Church. Further- 
more, the grievances against which the South complained were made null 
and void by the union of the “Schools” in 1869. In conclusion, the Southern 
committee asked that the Northerners request their Assembly “to say in a 
few plain words” that the dishonoring accusations against the Southern 
Church were disapproved. The Northern representatives replied that they 
could not sit in judgment on the past actions of their Assembly, and they 
expressed regrets that their offer of friendship had been declined.” The 
Baltimore Conference closed without establishing fraternal correspondence 
between the two denominations, and each blamed the other for the failure. 

The Philadelphia Presbyterian, which had predicted that the conference 
could hardly fail, declared that the Southern representatives turned down 
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the generous terms offered by the Northern committee. If the concessions 
of the Northern commission, this paper asserted, satisfied unbiased men 
of the North and could not satisfy the Southern Church, there was no hope 
of establishing relations during the present generation." The Southern 
church papers defended their committee's stand at the conference, but the 
North Carolina Presbyterian lamented that the two largest Presbyterian 
denominations, once united in a single body, “find themselves unable after 
ten years deliberation, — the one to make a fair and ample retraction and 
apology for evil-speaking; the other to forgive upon the three-quarters of an 
apology tendered.”” 

The Baltimore Conference precipitated anew the discussion of issues 
preventing relations, and Southern church papers especially complained 
about property disputes. Perhaps such disputes were natural because seem- 
ingly in separation and in reunion these contests sometimes occur, and they 
generally create feelings inconsistent with Christian character. The separa- 
tion of 1861 resulted in divisions among local congregations, mainly in the 
border states. Contests to secure church property sometimes resulted in ex- 
pensive litigation by the parties concerned, and led Southern Presbyterians 
to accuse the Northern Assembly of furnishing the necessary money to get 
the disputed property. The Southern committee at the Baltimore Conference 
estimated the value of such property at two million dollars. This, however, 
was denied by the Northern commission.” Perhaps the Presbyterian papers 
in the South exaggerated the importance of these property disputes. They 
made many complaints but gave few details. Nevertheless, the properties 
appear to have been serious sources of friction, and to have contributed to 
the difficulties of establishing cordial relations. 

The unsuccessful Baltimore Conference left conditions unchanged be- 
tween the two churches until 1882, when the Southern Assembly finally 
took the initiative in the matter of rations. At this time the Southern body 
telegraphed the Northern Assembly that it withdrew all expressions of an 
offensive nature without giving up any principle, and if the Northern 
Assembly would reciprocate in such action, the Southern body would ex- 
change delegates immediately. The Assembly made this move apparently 
without much opposition. It seemed to be a clever way of forcing the 
Northern Assembly to withdraw its reflections upon the Southern Church 
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through diplomatic means. The Assembly in the North, however, did not 
reply for an embarrassing Jength of time. Finally, the moderator of the 
Southern body received a message from the moderator of the Northern 
Assembly, Herrick Johnson, which stated that in “action now being taken, 
we disclaim any reference to the actions of preceding assemblies concerning 
loyalty and rebellion, but we refer only to those concerning schism, heresy 
and blasphemy.” The next communication from the North, however, as- 
serted that the “concurrent resolution,” the name applied to the action of the 
Southern Assembly, was received with “warm enthusiasm,” and that it had 
been overwhelmingly adopted.” 

The Southern Assembly replied that if further action on the part of the 
Northern body did not change or modify the “concurrent resolution,” it was 
prepared to send delegates. The Northern Assembly then indicated by 
telegram that the action referred to in the moderator’s message did not 
modify but explained the “concurrent resolution,” and that there was 
“nothing behind or between the lines.” Since it appeared too late to ex- 
change delegates at the present assemblies, it was suggested that each 
organization appoint delegates for the assemblies of the following year. 
After considering this information, the Southern Assembly agreed to estab- 
lish relations and appointed delegates to the Northern Assembly for 1883. 
This action was taken with only four dissenting votes.” 

The establishment of fraternal relations in 1882 after twelve years of 
agitation, was brought about undoubtedly because of a change of sentiment 
in the Southern denomination. Dissatisfaction over relations, however, de- 
veloped among Southern Presbyterians when the manner of their establish- 
ment in the Northern Assembly became known. It would appear that the 
Northern Assembly made a serious reservation in its response to the Southern 
Assembly's action by leaving out of the “concurrent resolution” the charges 
of treason and rebellion. Thus, the resolution would read that the Northern 
Assembly regretted and withdrew all expressions offensive to the Southern 
Church except those of treason and rebellion. Since the action of the 
Northern Assembly was merely recorded in its Minutes, no explanation 
could be secured from this source, but according to a report in the Presby- 
terian, it would seem that Herrick Johnson represented a group in the 
Northern denomination who desired to insert a provision in the resolution 
which would disclaim all responsibility for the actions of previous assemblies 


22Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, IV (1875), 541-542. 
Minutes of the [Southern) General Assembly, 


IV (1875), 552-553. 
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in regard to the Southern Church. Failing in this, he secured a partial 


retraction as a compromise. This paper went on to say that it was impossible 
to erase the wartime declarations and that the leaders in both churches were 
aware of this fact. It had nothing but praise for both assemblies, and it 
expressed optimism for future relations. 

Such an attitude was not expressed by the Southern church papers by any 
means. All of them expressed deep dissatisfaction over the manner in which 
relations were brought about and there was even a move to get the Southern 
Assembly of 1883 to repudiate relations thus established. In this respect 
perhaps Benjamin M. Palmer's article on relations in the Southern Presby- 
terian Review would be of interest. He doubted the wisdom, in the first 
place, of the Southern Assembly's attempt to “coax an apology” from the 
Assembly in the North, but he believed that there would have been no 
regrets among Southern Presbyterians had the Northern Assembly's action 
been honorable. However, its action, to Palmer at least, constituted a new 
offense against the Southern Church, “reenacting in cold blood all the 
violences and maledictions of years of intense excitement, and rolling them 
up in one bolus which must be swallowed and inwardly digested as the 
condition of fraternity.” Southern Presbyterians were hurt and grieved 
because they considered that the Northern Church arose in the face of 
their generous offer and “without provocation, hurled again at them their 
taunts of rebels and traitors.’”™ 

In the Southern Assembly of 1883, there was a long debate over a motion 
to modify its action on relations, but as a compromise, it was agreed to con 
duct relations by letter only and not by the exchange of delegates. This action 
passed the Assembly by a vote of 113 to 23.” The meaning and importance 
of fraternal relations, therefore, were removed by this action. Significantly 
too, an overture was received from the Mecklenburg Presbytery of North 
Carolina, proposing that the General Assembly be prevented from taking 
final action “to correspond, cooperate, or go into organic union with other 
churches,” until two-thirds of the Presbyteries had agreed.”” It was the 
beginning of a move to limit the power of the Southern Assembly in the 
matter of union. 

Developments during the next four years, however, brought about a 
more friendly attitude between the two Presbyterian bodies. In the first 


The Presbyterian, LII, June 3, 1882. 

2The Southern Presbyterian Review (Columbia, South Carolina), XXXIV (1883), 307-330. 
2Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, VI (1883), 22-23. 

27Minutes of the [Southern] General ye VI (1883), 54. 
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place, letters of correspondence between the two assemblies manifested a 
fraternal spirit. Especially was this friendly spirit shown on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Southern Church in 1886. On this occasion the Northern 
Assembly not only sent its greetings, but appropriately extended the members 
of the Southern Assembly a special invitation to attend en masse its centen- 
nial celebration to be held in Philadelphia in 1888. The Southern Assembly 
telegraphed its acceptance of the invitation, and appointed Dr. Benjamin 
M. Palmer chairman of the committee on arrangements.” 

Not only did the two denominations plan to celebrate together the cen- 
tennial, but at the same time certain Southern presbyteries, mainly in the 
border states, petitioned the Assembly to consider the subject of union with 
the Northern Church. After many hours of debate, the Southern Assembly 
of 1886, was able to reach a compromise, wherein a special commission of 
“Inquiry on organic union” was appointed to ascertain the position of the 
Northern Assembly on such matters as the race question, colored churches, 
and ecclesiastical boards.” Perhaps this action was initiated as a result of 
the Northern Assembly's declaration that henceforth it would legislate on 
spiritual matters only.” If this was true, one of the major obstacles to 
reunion had been removed. The Southern church papers though did not 
agree that this was the case. The St. Louis Presbyterian, a paper of the 
Southern denomination, for example, stated that the policy of the Northern 
Assembly in making political declarations was not likely to change. Accord- 
ing to precedent, this paper asserted, the Northern body could formulate 
policies concerning labor, the Negro, liquor, and foreign affairs; and then 
“stamp them with the seal of God’s approval.” 

In the discussion on reunion, Southern Presbyterians began to think 
seriously about the race question. It was natural that this issue should arise 
and present to each body a very perplexing problem. It is generally known 
that the Northern Assembly at this time maintained a policy of mixed 
churches, even among its southern organizations. The Northern churches 
in the South, however, were composed largely of Negro members, and this 
condition presented few difficulties, except that it virtually precluded large 
scale expansion among southern whites. The Southern Church, on the 
other hand, adhered to a policy of separation, which it believed to be in 
the interest of both races. Moreover, this policy was based on experience 


Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, VII (1886), 20-24. 
29Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, VII (1886), 222. 
3Minutes of the | Northern) General IX (1887), 26-27. 
St, Louis Presbyterian, XXII, June 3, 1887. 
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with this problem after the Civil War when the Southern Assembly tried to 
prevent its colored members from organizing their own churches. In 1874 
the Southern Assembly, after the Negroes had voluntarily withdrawn from 
its influence and control, adopted a policy of separation.” 

The two committees on union held their conference in Louisville on 
December 13, 1887. Like the commissions at Baltimore in 1875, the two 
groups met separately and addressed written communications to each other. 
Of course the Southern committee had power only to ask questions. About 
the only accomplishment worth mentioning was the willingness of the 
Northern group, although expressing opposition to separate colored organiza- 
tions, to agree that as a condition to union, the present boundaries and 
organizations of both churches should remain as they were until changed 
by the consent and agreement of the parties concerned.” 

Although there were differences between the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians over the race question and many other matters, these differ- 
ences were put in the background when the members of the Southern 
Assembly arrived in Philadelphia on May 25, 1888, to help celebrate the 
centennial of the first General Assembly in America. This association, in 
which each was on his best behavior, was really the beginning of closer 
relations.™ 

After the Southern commissioners returned from Philadelphia and re- 
sumed their own meeting at Baltimore, they decided by a vote of 84 to 43 
that differences keeping the two churches apart had not materially changed, 
and union negotiations were discontinued.” The vote, however, on the 
issue indicated a growing sentiment toward reunion, with the Northern 
Church. It was generally agreed though that Southern Presbyterians were 
not ready for such a development and to press the issue would result in a 
division of the Southern denomination. 

Thus by 1888 cordial relations seemed to be firmly established, but all 
attempts at reunion had failed. 


32Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, III (1874), 517, 591-594. 
33Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, VII (1888), 456-462. 
Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, VII (1888), 380-381. 
35Minutes of the [Southern] General Assembly, VII (1888), 420-432. 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD RECEIVERSHIP 
IN THE 1870's 


by Joun F. Stover” 


Tue decade of the 1870's was a period of rapid but uneven railroad construc- 
tion and expansion for the nation. New construction early in the decade 
was so fast that the mileage added to the nation’s system in the three years 
1870, 1871, and 1872 more than equalled the total network of the nation 
fifteen years before.' The rate of railroad expansion had been phenomenal 
ever since the Civil War, and the new construction in the eight years prior 
to 1873 doubled the nation’s rail mileage. After 1873 the new construction 
lagged and during the rest of the decade only a single year, 1879, produced 
much over a third of the record construction in 1871. 

The Panic of 1873 was the prime factor responsible for this marked drop 
in railroad construction. Financial trouble came quickly to many American 
railroads following the failure of Jay Cooke and Company in September 
1873. Some 34 railroads had defaulted on their bond interest even before 
the Panic was well started, and by November 55 railroads representing an 
eighth of the entire railroad debt were in default. When the Panic was only 
a year old, 108 companies were in default on their bond interest with the 
$497,000,000 of bonds affected representing a quarter of the total railroad 
debt.” The list of defaulting roads grew each year, and by 1876 some 216 rail- 
roads were in default on their bond interest.? Under such conditions a 
marked curtailment of new railroad construction was but natural. 

At the beginning of the Panic the southern railroads in the states east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio (including Louisiana, but excluding 
West Virginia) were not in a financially strong position.* In these ten 
southern states the funded or bonded railroad debt represented about three- 
fifths of the total capital structure, whereas in the rest of the nation the 
~ *Dr. Stover is an assistant professor of history at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

IHenry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1877-1878 (New York, 
1877), p. viii. The new mileage in 1870 was 5,690 miles; 1871, 7,670 miles; and 1872, 6,167 
miles, a total of 19,527. The entire country possessed but 18,374 miles in 1855. 

2The Railroad Gazette, October 24, 1874, p. 410; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Novem- 
ber 15, 1873, pp. 647-648; October 10, 1874, pp. 363-366. Very few of these railroads in early 
default were immediately threatened with foreclosure as their officials managed in most cases to 
arrange for a delay in paying the coupons due. The Railroad Gazette, May 2, 1874, p. 162. 

3Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1877-1878, pp. x-xxix. 

4Throughout this paper “southern railroads” will refer to the railroads in the ten states of Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. 
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ratio was nearly half-and-half. While these southern states possessed nearly 
a fifth of the nations total mileage, in 1874-1875 they had only a tenth of 
the total gross earnings of the uation. Their average operating ratio (operat- 
ing expenses to gross earnings) was 66.9 percent which was several points 
higher than the national average. Railroads in the southern region in 1874 
paid total dividends of only $1,068,455, or less than two percent of the total 
for the nation. Of the 200 dividend paying roads, only 14 were in the South. 
Clearly the southern lines were not prepared for a depression.° 

As a result, railroads in the southern states suffered correspondingly more 
in the Panic of 1873 than did the roads of the North. By November 1873 a 
dozen southern lines with 2,000 miles of road had failed to pay bond interest 
when due.* Within another year an additional ten lines were in default, 
and by 1876 over 4,000 miles of road were in the possession of the courts 
due to foreclosure proceedings.’ In the same year 1876, fifty-five railroads, 
or 43 percent of the 127 southern lines, were in default on their bond 
coupons. In five southern states, Virginia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Kentucky, half or more of the roads were behind in their interest payments. 
In the rest of the nation in 1876, less than a quarter of the lines were in 
default.* 

In the South both the large and the small lines were in financial difficulty. 
Of the 127 railroads in the ten states in 1876, forty-five were over 100 miles 
in length and 82 were under that length.’ Of the longer lines, 17 were in 
default in 1876. Nearly half of the shorter lines, 38 out of 82, failed to 
pay their bond interest in the same year. Default in interest payment 
normally led to receivership. Of the longer roads (those over 100 miles in 
length) in the South, 25 different lines were in receivership some time 
during the decade of the 1870's." 

As a result of this extensive default and receivership, the lag in new 
railroad construction after 1873 was especially noticeable in the South. 
Southern railroad construction had in fact been lagging behind the national 

5Commercial and Financial Chronicle, July 3, 1875, p. 2. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 15, 1873, pp. 647-648. 

7Commercial and Financial Chronicle, October 10, 1874, pp. 363-366; The Railroad Gazette, 
June 16, 1876, p. 270. 

8Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1877-1878, pp. xxxxix. In New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states only 16 percent of the companies were in default. Farther 
west in the five states of the Old Northwest, 34 percent of the companies were in difficulty. No 
other region in the country came even close to the rate of default found in the South. 

9The 45 longer lines totaled 10,452 miles or an average of 232 miles each. The shorter roads 
had an aggregate mileage of 3,295, or an average of only 40 miles per road. 


10Based upon an examination of the annual issues of Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads 
of the United States for the 1870's. 
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average ever since the Civil War. In 1861 the Confederacy possessed nearly 
a third of the total rail network of the nation. At the end of the war its 
portion was little more than a quarter of the total and before 1873 it had 
dropped to a fifth. In 1880 the 14,811 miles in the ten southern states con- 
stituted less than 16 percent of the national total. The lag in new construc- 
tion was greatest in the mid and late 1870's. In the six years 1874 through 
1879 the southern lines built only 1,356 miles of new road. During these 
years the South was constructing only eight percent of the total new con- 
struction for the entire nation. The low year was 1875 when only 50 miles 
of new track was completed. In that year six of the ten states laid down not 
a single mile of new iron."' No critic could accuse the South of building 
superfluous mileage in the late 1870's. 

Of the 45 longer (100 miles or more) major southern railroads, 25 com- 
panies suffered receivership some time during the 1870's." A few com- 
panies such as the Alabama and Chattanooga, and the Brunswick and Al- 
bany, were in default before the panic, but most of the interest defaulting 
occurred in 1873 and 1874. Since normally a defaulting company managed 

11Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1877-1878, p. ix; Henry V. Poor, 


Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1885 (New York, 1885), p. xiv. The lag in new 
construction, especially in the South, can be seen in the following table: 


U.S. U.S. TOTAL SOUTHERN SOUTHERN SOUTHERN 

CONSTRUCTION AT END OF CONSTRUCTION TOTAL AT PERCENT 

YEAR DURING YEAR YEAR DURING YEAR END OF YEAR OF TOTAL 
1870 6,070 52,914 733 11,229 21.2 
1871 7379 60,293 1,094 12,323 20.4 
1872 5,878 66,171 261 12,584 18.9 
1873 4,097 70,268 393 12,977 18.2 
1874 2,117 72,385 260 13,237 18.2 
1875 1,711 74,096 50 13,287 17.8 
1876 2,712 76,808 344 13,631 17.7 
1877 2,280 79,088 180 13,811 17.4 
1878 2,629 81,717 128 13,939 17.0 
1879 4,746 86,463 394 14,333 16.5 
1880 6,876 93,349 478 14,811 15.8 


!2The 25 defaulting companies by states were as follows: 
Virginia (3): Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio; Chesapeake and Ohio; W.shington City, Virginia 
idland and Great Southern. 

North Carolina (2): Carolina Central; Western North Carolina. 

South Carolina (5): Greenville and Columbia; Port Royal; Savannah and Charleston; South Caro- 
lina; Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta. 

Georgia (4): Atlanta and Richmond Air-Line; Atlantic and Gulf; Brunswick and Albany; Macon 
and Brunswick. 

Florida (1): Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile. 

Alabama (4): Alabama and Chattanooga; Mobile and Montgomery; Selma, Rome and Dalton; 
Western of Alabama. 

Mississippi (1): Mobile and Ohio. 

Louisiana (2): New Orleans and Mobile; New Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Kentucky (3): Louisville, Cincinnati and Lexington; Louisville, Paducah and Southwestern; St. 

Louis and Southeastern. 
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to forestall actual receivership for several months, most of the formal receiver- 
ship proceedings came in 1874, 1875, or 1876. The bulk of the foreclosure 
sales came after 1876 with 1880 being a top year for the major lines. 

A comparison study of the 25 roads suffering receivership with the 20 
roads that escaped receivership in the decade shows some interesting and 
significant differences. Several of the contrasts go far in explaning why one 
company succeeded while a competitor was facing receivership. 

The lines that faced default, receivership, and foreclosure in the decade, 
as a group were somewhat longer, cost more to build, and had inferior capital 
structures, as compared to the 20 companies that remained free of receiver- 
ship. The average receivership road was 230 miles in length as compared to 
an average 190 mile line for the more prosperous roads. However, the 
difference in cost per mile was much more significant. The receivership lines 
on the average had cost $39,000 per mile to build, while the shorter, more 
prosperous roads had cost only $27,000 to build. A third of the receivership 
lines were capitalized at figures of over $40,000 per mile with Collis P. 
Huntington’s Chesapeake and Ohio topping the list at $88,000 per mile.” 
By contrast, over a third of the more prosperous lines were capitalized at 
not over $20,000 per mile of road. In a region where traffic and railroad 
business was relatively light, even in prosperous times, heavily capitalized 
roads were sure to face financial difficulties in depression years. This was 
especially true for the 25 xeceivership lines since so large a part of their 
capital was borrowed. The defaulting roads had 57 percent of their capital 
structure in funded debt and only 43 percent in capital stock. The ratio 
was almost reversed for the non-receivership lines where 55 percent was in 
stock and only 45 percent in bonds or funded debt. The defaulting com- 
panies on the average had to pay interest on $23,000 of bonds per mile. 
The prosperous companies had an average funded debt of just over $12,000 
per mile of line. This marked difference between the two-groups of roads in 
fixed charges largely explains the presence of defaults in one group and the 
absence in the other."* 

The lines that suffered receivership were also less efficient than the major 
companies that escaped receivership. In the years just before the Panic of 


13Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 20, 1875, p. 288. Other high cost lines were: 
New Orleans and Mobile, $83,000 per mile; Western North Carolina, $56,000 per mile; and 
Selma, Rome and Dalton, $54,000 per mile. 

I4Figures on mileage of roads, capitalization per mile, and bond-stock ratios are based on com- 
pany rts found in Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1872-1873 
PNow York. 1872); and Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1873- 


1874 (New York, 1873). 
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1873, the roads destined for receivership had an average operating ratio of 
71% percent while the lines that were to escape receivership had a much 
better and lower ratio of only 63% percent. Net earnings for the prosperous 
roads were also somewhat larger on the average because their traffic density 
was usually greater. For example, in 1870-1871 the Louisville and Nashville 
(392 miles in length), a line which did not suffer receivership in the 1870's, 
had gross earnings of $3,153,000, while William Mahone’s Atlantic, Missis- 
sippi and Ohio (428 miles in length), a line that did go into receivership, 
had gross earnings of but $1,925,000." In the years before the Panic of 
1873 the prosperous roads had average net earnings that were equivalent to 
14 percent of their funded debt. The roads headed for default had net earn- 
ings equal to only five percent of their funded debt. After taxes and other 
deductions had been made the remainder was generally not adequate to pay 
the bond interest coupons due. The result was default and eventual re- 
ceivership. 

There were also marked and significant differences in the management of 
the two groups of roads. The roads that failed in the 1870’s had a much 
greater degree of northern control in the early 1870's than the companies 
that were to escape receivership. Seven-eights of all northern directors on 
southern roads (from the 43 major roads furnishing lists of directors in 
1870-1871) were associated with the 25 railroads headed for receivership. 
Prior to the Panic of 1873 seven of the 43 lines had northern presidents. 
Six of these companies suffered default and receivership during the depres- 
sion period. Too frequently in the early 1870's northern management of 
southern railroads was associated with uneconomical construction, unwise 
financing or even outright fraud, illustrations of which were C. P. Hunting- 
ton’s Chesapeake and Ohio, Colonel H. $. McComb’s New Orleans, St. 
Louis and Chicago, and John Stanton’s Alabama and Chattanooga. 

The few southern railroads that were paying regular dividends in the 
early 1870's present the greatest contrast to the receivership roads. Five of 
the major southern lines were paying fairly regular dividends before the 
Panic of 1873: the North Carolina Railroad, the Central of Georgia, the 
Southwestern of Georgia, the Georgia Railroad, and the Louisville and 
Nashville.” These five companies had a total capital structure composed 
of 71 percent capital stock and only 29 percent funded debt. They had cost 
on the average only $26,000 per mile to build. Their aggregate net earnings 


15Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1872-1873, pp. 163-165, 478. 
Mahone’s road had a funded debt of $9,493,000 while that of the L. and N. stood at $8,752,000. 
16The dividends paid in 1871-1872 were: North Carolina, 6 percent; Central of Georgia, 10 
percent; Southwestern, 8 percent; Georgia, 8 percent; and L. and N., 7 percent. 
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of over $3,000,000 in 1871-1872 were equivalent to 29 percent of the total 
funded debt. They were operated with great efficiency for the average 
operating ratio for the group was a low 59 percent."’ Every one of the roads 
was managed by southerners and not a single man of the 44 directors came 
from the North.” 

Despite the fact that there was a relatively heavy northern influence in 
the management of the 25 receivership roads, the bulk of them prior to 
default were southern controlled. With but few exceptions this local control 
was lost as the roads experienced receivership and foreclosure sale. ‘The post- 
receivership destinies of the 25 roads fall into three rather distinct patterns: 
(1) five roads already northern controlled before receivership and naturally 
still northern controlled after receivership; (2) eight roads largely southern 
controlled before receivership which after receivership remained indepen- 
dent lines, but under northern management, and (3) twelve lines largely 
southern controlled before receivership which after receivership were in- 
cluded in new rail combinations, most of which were northern dominated. 

Five railroads are included in the first category of being northern con- 
trolled both before and after receivership: the Chesapeake and Ohio; the 
Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta; the Alabama and Chattanooga; the 
Macon and Brunswick; and the Selma, Rome and Dalton. The experience 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio was typical of the group. This road, the result 
of a consolidation in 1868 of the Virginia Central and the Covington and 
Ohio, was attempting in the postwar period to complete its lines to the 
Ohio River in order to compete as a trunk line with the Baltimore and Ohio 
and other more northern roads. The State of Virginia had earlier given 
extensive aid to the Virginia Central, but was not inclined in the postwar 
years to give any further direct financial assistance." The first president of 


17 Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1872-1873, pp. xlii-xlv. 
18The comparisons made in the above paragraphs between senstenibte and nonreceivership 


roads are summarized below: 25 RECEIVERSHIP #20 NONRECEIVERSHIP 5 DIVIDEND 
ROADS ROADS PAYING ROADS 

Average cost per mile of road $39,000 $27,000 $26,000 
Percent of capital structure composed 

of funded debt 45 29 
Funded debt per mile of road $12,000 $ 8,600 
Percent of operating ratio 63” 59 
Percent of net earnings to 

total funded debt 14 29 
Percent of directors of 1870-1871 that 

were from the North 28 6 6 

19Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 12, 1870, p. 332; Frederick A. Cleveland and 
Fred Wilbur Powell, Railroad Promotion and Capitalization in the United States (New York, 
1909), pp. 108, 213-214. Both Virginia and West Virginia did, however, exempt the new 
C. and O. from state taxation until the road was declaring 10 percent dividends. Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, December 19, 1868, p. 783. 
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the newly combined road, General William C. Wickham, an ex-Confederate 
cavalry officer from Richmond, soon realized he had inadequate local finan- 
cial backing to complete the road from Covington, Virginia, to the Ohio 
River. 

General Wickham soon turned to New York City and there negotiated 
with a group headed by the Connecticut Yankee from California, Collis P. 
Huntington, and backed by the New York banking firm of Fisk and Hatch.” 
Fresh from his laurels won completing the Central Pacific, Huntington pro- 
posed to build and equip the 200 mile extension for $15,000,000, although 
he admitted seeing construction difhiculties in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia as great as those the Central Pacific had faced in crossing the great 
mountains of the West.” Huntington replaced Wickham as president of the 
company November 27, 1869, relegating the latter to the post of vice- 
president, a position he retained until his death in 1888. 

The northern capitalists built the road. Using money borrowed from 
Fisk and Hatch, Huntington employed up to 7,000 men at a time in push- 
ing the road across and through the mountains towards the new Ohio River 
town of Huntington, West Virginia.” Officials drove the final spike January 
29, 1873, completing the 428 mile through line from Richmond, Virginia. 
The 200 miles of new construction provided another transmontane trunk 
line to the Ohio. The cost, however, had been high. In doubling the 
length of the road the capital structure had increased five fold, standing at 
$38,000,000 in 1873. Even before the Panic of 1873, the road was in 
financial trouble as the net earnings per year were averaging only about 
one percent of the total investment. 

The newly completed trunk line defaulted on its bond coupons late in 
1873 and in 1875 was placed in receivership by the United States Circuit 
Court.* Judge Hugh L. Bond of the same court appointed Vice-President 
William C. Wickham as receiver early in 1876, making easier the realization 
of the reorganization plans of a bondholders’ committee headed by A. S. 
Hatch and C. P. Huntington. At the foreclosure sale April 2, 1878, at 
Richmond, A. S. Hatch, chairman of the reorganization committee, pur- 
chased the road for $2,750,000. In the reorganization during the early 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 26, 1869, p. 816; November 27, 1869, p. 683. 

21James Poyntz Nelson, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (Richmond, 1927), p. 26; Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, December 11, 1869, p. 743. 

22Commercial and Financial Chronicle, April 2, 1870, p. 429. 

Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1869-1870 (New York, 
Bto), PP. 407-408; Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1874-1875 
(New York, 1074), P . 111-112, Over 60 percent of the capital structure consisted of funded debt. 

24Commercial inancial Chronicle, October 16, 1875, p. 371. 
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summer of 1878, Huntington remained president, Hatch became first vice- 
president, and Wickham second vice-president.” The new organization was 
a Railway Company rather than a Railroad Company. Nevertheless many 
of the old problems remained. The line still lacked adequate connections in 
the West and a deep-water port in the East. Also both gross and net earn- 
ings remained low relative to the total capital structure of the company. 
Heavy financial burdens still faced the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

The second category of roads, those largely southern controlled before 
receivership which remained independent but under a new northern manage- 
ment after receivership, included eight railroads. The eight were the Atlantic, 
Mississippi and Ohio; the Carolina Central; the South Carolina Railroad; 
the Brunswick and Albany; the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile; the 
Mobile and Ohio; the New Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago; and the 
Elizabethtown and Paducah. 

The experience of William Mahone’s line, the Atlantic, Mississippi and 
Ohio, was typical of this group. At the end of the war Mahone had quickly 
laid aside his gray uniform and Major General's stars to return to the presi- 
dency of his old road, the Norfolk and Petersburg. His wholehearted 
restoration of the line gained the favorable attention of the stockholders of 
an adjoining line to the west, the South Side. By November 1867 he had 
gained the presidency of a third road still farther west, the Virginia and 
Tennessee, and was becoming the “railroad Bismarck” of Virginia. His 
success was complete when an act of the Virginia General Assembly in 
the spring of 1870 permitted the consolidation of his three roads, and a 
fourth projected line, the Virginia and Kentucky, into a new company to 
be called the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio.” Shortly after the completion 
of his consolidation coup, Mahone decided to refinance much of the com- 
pany’s debt through the issuance of new first mortgage bonds to the amount 
of $15,000,000. In the summer of 1871 he contracted with John Collinson 
of London, England, to offer $6,000,000 of the new seven percent bonds 
in the London market.” 

The financial Panic of 1873 came as a severe blow to the Atlantic, Missis- 
sippi and Ohio. Even before the failure of Jay Cooke and Company, John 


2Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 8, 1876, p. 42; April 6, 1878, Pp. 342; July 20, 
1878, p. 67. S. F. Van Oss, American Railroads as Investments (New York, 1893), pp. 764-765. 

26Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 24, 1871, p. 784. 

27Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1872-1873, p. 480; Nelson M. Blake, 
William Mahone of Virginia, Soldier and Political Insurgent (Richmond, 1935), pp. 121-122; 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 18, 1871, p. 667. Mahone also agreed to purchase 
English iron for renewing portions of his main line. 
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Collinson from England was warning that the money market in London was 
at a very low ebb. Lower earnings on the A. M. and O. in the fall and winter 
resulted in the company being late with its October 1873 coupons and 
actually defaulting on its January 1874 payments. President Mahone pulled 
his gray slouch hat lower over his blue eyes and started in earnest a policy 
of retrenchment. Some employees were laid off temporarily and those re- 
maining had their wages cut ten percent. The officials on the line faced a 
20 percent salary reduction.” Throughout 1874 and 1875 Mahone suc- 
ceeded in placating the English bondholders, and he was satisfied after a 
winter trip to London late in 1875 that he had convinced them that a policy 
of forbearance was best.” 

Receivership came to Mahone’s line in 1876. In a surprise move early in 
March 1876, John Collinson notified Mahone that he could no longer 
approve the latter's reorganization plans. On March 14, 1876, New York 
and English brokers filed a complaint against the company and on June 6, 
1876, Judge Bond of the U. S. Circuit Court appointed Charles Perkins of 
New York and Major Henry Fink, general superintendent of the line, as 
receivers.” The receivership, lasting nearly five years, was plagued chiefly by 
a long dispute between rival bondholder groups from England and Holland. 
During the receivership period the poker-playing Mahone exerted himself 
to his utmost to retain control of the road.*' He did retain the presidency of 
the line and also helped to arrange the terms of the foreclosure sale. 

The road was sold February 10, 1881. Three groups were actively in- 
terested in the bidding: Edward King, President of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, representing the foreign bondholders, General Thomas M. Logan 
representing the Clyde syndicate and the Richmond and Danville, and 
Clarence H. Clark representing several Philadelphia and New York capi- 
talists. After lively bidding, Clark purchased the road for $8,605,000." 
Later in the spring, Clark and his associates organized their new property 


28Blake, Mahone, pp. 127-128. 

29Commercial ond i ial Chronicle, December 11, 1875, p. 569; Blake, Mahone, pp. 128-130. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 18, 1876, p. 280; June to, +8e8, p- 567. 
Northern railroad interests were glad to align themselves against a man who had so frequently 

them in the past. Mahone had always felt a pride in keeping his line as Virginian as 
— As early as 1867 he had opposed a northern concern, the Adams Express Company, by 
ing his own express business. 

SiPoker was one of Mahone’s favorite recreations. He had learned to play as a boy in his 
father’s tavern. During his railroad days he liked to play with the cattle raisers and shippers of 
southwestern Virginia. Later in Washington as a u. ¢ Senator he and his senatorial cronies 
a held a session at the Chamberlain Hotel. 

Jommercial and Financial Chronicle, February 12, 1881, p. 182. General Logan was Clark's 
closest competitor, making his final bid at $8,601,000 
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as the Norfolk and Western Railroad. The Norfolk and Western, unlike 
Mahone’'s old road, was definitely a northern road. Ten of the directors 
came from Philadelphia or New York and only three from Virginia. 

Twelve major southern railroads belonged in the third grouping of 
receiveiship lines: those roads largely southern controlled before receiver- 
ship, which after receivership were included or combined into larger rail 
combinations. The twelve lines at the conclusion of their respective receiver- 
ships came under the control of four different rail combinations: (1) the 
Richmond and Danville—Richmond and West Point Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company System, (2) a new combination created at the end 
of the decade by Henry Bradley Plant, (3) the Louisville and Nashville, 
and (4) the Georgia group of still independent lines. 

The Richmond and Danville, a system expanding south from Virginia, 
acquired four of the twelve lines late in the 1870's or early 1880's. The first 
of these lines, the Washington City, Virginia Midland and Great Southern 
Railroad, had the closest physical connection with the Richmond and Dan- 
ville, since the two roads had connected at Danville in 1874. Even though 
controlled early in the decade by the stronger Baltimore and Ohio, the line 
went into receivership in July 1876. Robert Garrett of the B. and O. and 
others from Baltimore reclaimed the property, reorganizing it as the Virginia 
Midland Railway in 1881. Later in the same year he sold the line to John 
S. Barbour, who was associated with parties interested in the Richmond and 
Danville.* A second line, the Western North Carolina Railroad, was acquired 
a little earlier. This line, after costly experiences with carpetbaggers, was 
plagued by receivership and endless litigation throughout the 1870's, ending 
finally in operation by the state of North Carolina. Growing tired of state 
operation, North Carolina in 1880 sold the road to William J. Best of New 
York, who almost immediately assigned his interest to a group representing 
the Richmond and Danville system.” Two other lines farther south were 
also acquired by the Richmond and Danville. A South Carolina road, the 
Greenville and Columbia, after the familiar sequence of pillage by carpet- 
baggers, default, and subsequent receivership, was placed on the auction 
block. A committee including W. P. Clyde and Thomas M. Logan pur- 
chased the road in the interest of the Richmond and Danville system at 


~ ‘33Henry V. | V. Poor, , Manual of the Railroads of the United States for ‘1882 (New York, 1882), 
374-376; Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1873-1874 (New 
ane 1873), 402-404. 
Siiccandel and Financial Chronicle, December 25, 1880, p. 673; September 3, 1881, p. 256. 
35Ceci] Kenneth Brown, A State Movement in Railroad elopment: The Story of North 
Carolina's First Effort to Estabiish an East and West Trunk Line Railroad (Chapel Hill, 1928), 
Pp- 213, 226-230; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 6, 1880, p. 249. 
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the foreclosure sale in Charleston, April 15, 1880.% The Richmond and 
Danville a year later, March 26, 1881, in leasing a fourth line, the Atlanta 
and Charlotte Air-Line Railway, achieved a through line from the Potomac 
to Atlanta. 

The hard working and temperate Henry Bradley Plant, already president 
of the Southern Express Company, acquired two of the receivership roads 
at the end of the decade. The first line was the 237 mile Atlantic and Gulf, 
running west from Savannah with ambitions of reaching Mobile. ‘The route 
lay through a poor country, the anticipated traflic never developed, and the 
destination was never reached. Receivership was followed by foreclosure, 
and Plant purchased the road in November 1879, renaming his property the 
Savannah, Florida and Western.” The second road acquired, the Savannah 
and Charleston, had been completely destroyed by the war and was so slow 
to recover that even in 1873-1874 Edward King remarked that the only 
good thing about a trip on the road was the scenery.” After a lengthy 
receivership the line was put on the auction block in Charleston, June 7, 
1880. Again Plant was the successful bidder. The two roads thus acquired 
formed the nucleus of the Plant system, a nciwork that at the end of the 
century included over 2,000 miles of rad in South ‘Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. 

The expanding Louisville and Nashville was the third system to claim 
several southern railroads as they came out of receivership. The growing 
Kentucky line acquired four roads, two at the southern end of the line and 
two others near the northern terminal. The first of the southern roads ob- 
tained, the Mobile and Montgomery, was in financial difficulty as early as 
1872 and in receivership by 1873.” The bondholders, chiefly from the 
North and from England, purchased the road, but by 1879 they had sold 
the bulk of their stock to the L. and N.® The Louisville and Nashville 
made its domination doubly sure by leasing the line for twenty years from 
January 12, 1881. A similar fate befell the New Orleans and Mobile Rail- 
road, a line also in receivership in the mid 1870's. The L .and N. leased the 
road from the bondholders in May 1880, and by 1882 also held over 99 

%Fairfax Harrison, A History of the Legal Development of the Railroad System of the Southern 
Railway (Washington, 1901), p. 325; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, April 17, 1880, p. 408. 

37Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1877-1878, p. 366; Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, March 3, 1877, P2035 November 8, 1879, p. 488; December 6, 1879, p. 608; 
Howard Douglas Dozier, History of the Atlantic Coast Line (New York, 1920), pp. 132-137. 

Edward King, The Great South (Hartford, 1875), p. 364. 

39Commercial and Financial Chronicle, August 16, 1873, p. 218. 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 25, 1876, p. 525; December 6, 1879, p. 608; 
March 6, 1880, p. 247. 
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percent of its capital stock." Two other receivership roads at the northern 
end of the system came under L. and N. domination at about the same 
time. The Louisville and Nashville purchased the Kentucky and Tennessee 
Divisions of the St. Louis and Southeastern Railway in 1879, and two years 
later, in 1881, acquired the Louisville, Cincinnati and Lexington Railway, 
succeeding against rival interests of two other roads, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and the Pennsylvania.” 

The acquisition of the above four roads came at a time when the Louisville 
and Nashville was experiencing a shift in control. Still locally controlled in 
the 1870's, the L. and N. had by 1880 a majority of northern directors, 
especially from New York City and Philadelphia. 

Not one of the 23 receivership lines reviewed above escaped northern 
control for any appreciable time after reorganization or foreclosure sale. 
However, the two remaining lines, the Western Railroad of Alabama, and 
the Port Royal Railroad ended their receivership years by coming under the 
control of independent and locally controlled lines in Georgia, the Central 
of Georgia, and the Georgia Railroad. The Western Railroad of Alabama 
went into receivership after failing to pay bond interest due January 1, 1873. 
In April 1875 William M. Wadley, President of the Central Railroad of 
Georgia, and J. S. Davies, Vice-President of the Georgia Railroad made a 
joint bid for the road which resulted in its purchase for $3,129,166.01.” 
The purchasers took possession June 1, 1875. The second line was the Port 
Royal Railroad, running from Port Royal, South Carolina, to Augusta, 
Georgia. Both northern capital and financial aid from the Georgia Railroad 
helped complete the road in 1873.“ But this financial backing was not 
sufhicient to avoid default in the same year and receivership in May 1875. 
The road was sold under foreclosure on June 6, 1878, to the Union Trust 
Company of New York City. This dominant northern influence was not 
permanent, however, as the Central Railroad of Georgia purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the line in June 1881 and selected its own southern board 
of directors the following November.” 


ay 15, 1880, p. 519. 

42Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 14, 1879, p. 599; January 24, 1880, p. 91; Poor, 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1882, p. 499. 

43Commercial and Financial Chronicle, April 24, 1875, p. 398. 

“The Railroad Gazette, October 8, 1870, p. 33; Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States for 1874-1875 CNew York, 1874), p. 746. 

45Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 26, 1881, p. 589. 
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Undoubtedly the railroads of the South would have suffered even more 
severely from default and receivership during the 1870's had they not at 
the same time been experimenting with one of the nation’s first successful 
railroad pooling arrangements. Uncontrolable and ruinous railroad rate 
competition was typical of all sections of the nation after the Civil War, but 
in the South it was especially bad due to the generally weak financial struc- 
ture of the railroads of this region.* Some efforts at railroad cooperation and 
rationalization of rates appeared in the late 1860's. By 1871 many southern 
railroads were participating in annual conventions of general ticket agents.”” 
But the organization of the Southern Railway and Steamship Association 
on October 13, 1875, was a far more important step toward rate stabilization. 
By 1877 twenty-seven railroads were members, and the pool was sufficiently 
successful to be attracting favorable comment from railroad men throughout 
the nation. 

The rationalization of the freight rate structure plus the mere passa 
of time brought a degree of returning prosperity to the southern railroads. 
Not a single new interest default occurred among the major southern lines 
after 1878. New railroad construction picked up a bit in 1879 and 1880, 
preliminary to the rapid construction of the next decade. Southern rail 
securities which had slumped badly in 1874 and 1875 to reach record lows 
in 1876 and 1877 began to turn upward the next two years. The southern 
lines were well on their way to a substantial recovery by 1880. 

The decade of the 1870's was a hard period for southern railroads. Barely 
recovered from the destruction of the Civil War and the rehabilitation 
problems that followed that conflict, most roads faced the new problem of 
the Panic of 1873 without the benefit of any good years of prosperity and 
dividends behind them. II] prepared to cope with new problems, the south- 
ern lines suffered much more in the resulting depression years than did 
the northern roads. Over half of the southern railroads experienced the 
trying sequence of default, receivership, foreclosure, and reorganization 
in the years from 1872 through 1880. By the end of the decade a measure 
of prosperity and optimism had returned, but in the total experience many 
southern lines had come under direct or indirect northern domination. 


“Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Railroads, Their Origin and Problems (New York, 1880), p. 170. 
47The Railroad Gazette, April 8, 1871, p. 20. 
#8Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1885, p. xiv. 


EARLY MINUTES OF HANOVER PRESBYTERY 


Edited by M. E. Racnar 


Hanover Presbytery was the first Presbyterian judiciatory organized in Vit 
ginia and the first in the South connected with the main body of Presby- 
terians. Many individual churches had already been established in the 
colony, but these congregations and the ministers who served them were 
usually connected with presbyteries north of the Potomac River. 

When Hanover Presbytery was constituted in 1755, Presbyterians were 
split into two bodies, the Synod of Philadelphia (“Old Side”) and the 
Synod of New York (“New Side”). Each accused the other of disregarding 
basic tenets of Presbyterianism, and each insisted that the erring brothers 
should acknowledge their mistakes before reunion took place. Both bodies 
sent ministers into Virginia as missionaries. The Synod of Philadelphia con- 
centrated on the Valley of Virginia, and the Synod of New York centered 
its work in Hanover County. It was the latter synod which created Hanover 
Presbytery out of New Castle Presbytery. 

The two synods united in 1758 to form the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia. At that time Hanover Presbytery was reconstituted so as to 
include those ministers formerly of Donegal Presbytery of the Synod of 
Philadelphia who served the churches in the upper part of the Valley. The 
next year the united synod declined to create a new presbytery made up of 
the ministers in the Valley, but directed Hanover Presbytery to meet 
“alternately above and below the mountains.” 

The early manuscript minutes of Hanover Presbytery are deposited in the 
library of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. In editing 
these minutes abbreviations have generally been expanded. The ministers 
mentioned can be identified by referring to William Webster, A History 
of the Presbyterian Church in America (Philadelphia, 1857); William B. 
Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, Volumes III and IV — Presbyterians 
(New York, 1858); and William Henry Foote, Sketches of Virginia: Histori- 
cal and Biographical, First Series (Philadelphia, 1850), Second Series 
(Philadelphia, 1855), and Sketches of North Carolina: Historical and 
Biographical (New York, 1846). 
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THE HANOVER-PRESBYTERY-BOOK 
Begun December 1755 


A Copy of the Minute of the Synod of New-york met at Philadelphia. 

At a meeting of the Synod of New-york September [sic] 3d 1755. 

A Petition was brought into the Synod setting forth the Necessity of 
erecting a new Presbytery in Virginia: the Synod therefore appoint the 
Reverend Samuel Davies, John Todd, Alexander Craghead, Robert Henry, 
John Wright, and John Brown, to be a Presbytery, under the Name of the 
Presbytery of Hanover: and that their first meeting shall be in Hanover on 
the first Wednesday of December next; and that mr. Davies open the Pres- 
bytery by a Sermon: and that any of our Members, settling to the Southward 
and Westward of mr. Hogg’s Congregation,’ shall have Liberty to joyn the 


Presbytery of Hanover.* per Richard Treat Synod’s Clerk 


Hanover,’ December 3d, the Presbytery of Hanover met according to 
the above Constitution and Appointment, mr. Davies Moderator and mr. 
Todd Clerk. Ubi post Preces sederunt, Messieurs Samuel Davies, Robert 
Henry, John Brown and John Todd, ministers. Elders, Samuel Morris, 
Alexander Joice, John Maccey; Messieurs Craghead and Wright absent. 

Mr. Davies being sick, requested mr. Todd to preach for him, and accord- 
ingly, the Presbytery was opened by him, by a Sermon from Zachariah, 
the 4-7. 

The Synod of New-york having appointed that a Day of fasting and 
Prayer be held in all the Congregations within their Bounds, on account of 
the present critical and alarming State of great Britain and the british 
Plantations in America; and having left it to the Discretion of each Presby- 
tery to determine the particular Day; this Presbytery therefore appoint next 
Newyears-Day, to be set apart for that Purpose; because of the Retrospect 
it may have, to the important Transactions of the last year; the Prospect it 
may bear to the ensuing year, which may be equally interesting and impor- 


~ 1The Reverend John Hoge was pastor of Opecquon Church a few miles south of Winchester, 


Virginia. 

Bee “Minutes of the Synod of New York, from a.v. 1745 to 1758,” in Records of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1841), p. 263 Chereafter cited as 
Records of the Presbyterian Church), where the date of the resolution is given as October 3, 1755. 
There are minor variations in the text of the resolution. 

3Presbytery met at Pole Green Meetinghouse, which was des June 1, 1864. The site, 
which has been marked, is on Road No. 643 about five miles north of Mechanicsville. 
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tant; and that we may have the Encouragement of Joyning in our united 
Requests, to the Throne of Grace, with the Presbytery of New-Castle, who 
have appointed the same Day.* 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Brown to give timely Notice hereof to mr. 
Craghead, and mr. Henry to do the same to mr. Wright. 

The Synod having recommended to all the Congregations within their 
Bounds, to raise a Collection for the College of New-Jersey: the Presbytery 
having taken the Affair under Consideration, Judge, that considering the 
present impoverished State of the Colony, in general, and of our Congre- 
gations in particular, such a Proposal would be quite impracticable; and 
appoint that the Members that attend the Synod next year, report the same 
to the Synod.’ 

A Petition directed to mr. Davies and mr. Todd, from People living near 
the mountains in Albemarle, near Wood's Gap;* was referred by them to the 
Presbytery; representing their destitute Circumstances; in the want of gospel 
ordinances, and requesting some Supplies from us; the Presbytery therefore, 
appoint, the Reverend Samuel Davies to preach there, on the 2d Sabbath 
in March next;tand that mr. Brown desire some of the People to appoint 
the Place of meeting, to be out of the Bounds of mr. Black's Congregation,’ 
at some convenient Place. 


The Presbytery appoint mr. John Todd to be their constant Clerk. 


Adjourned until the thursday after the 2d Sabbath of March next, to 
meet at Providence, and appoint, that mr. Henry open the Presbytery by 


a Sermon. 


Concluded with Prayer. 


Provipence® March 18th 1756. 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt. 
Messieurs Samuel Davies, Robert Henry, John Wright and John Todd, 
ministers. Samuel Morris, Samuel Davies, Charles Anderson and Tucker 


Woodson, Elders. Absent, Messieurs Alexander Craghead, and John Brown. 

4The French and Indian War was in progress, and General Edward Braddock had been defeated 
only five months before. The members of Hanover Presbytery had formerly been members of New 
Castle Presbytery. See Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 261-262, 267, 273. 

5Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 263, 270-271. 

Jarman's Gap. 

7The Reverend Samuel Black, a member of Donegal Presbytery of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
was pastor of Rock-Fish and Mountain Plain churches at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
on both sides of the present boundary between Albemarle and Nelson counties. Isabella Neff 
Burnet, “Some Old Albemarle Churches of West Hanover Presbytery,” Papers of the Albemarle 
County Historical Society, Il (1941-1942), pp. 19°20, 22, 32. 

®This church, which is near Gum Spring in Louisa County, is still in use. 
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Mr. Henry opened the Presbytery with a Sermon from 2d Corinthians 3. 


20. according to appointment. 
_ Mr. Todd chosen Moderator, mr. Davies Clerk. 

Ordered the minutes of our last to be read. The Reason of mr. Wright's 
Absence from our last Sustained. But the Presbytery earnestly recommend 
it to all the Members to be particularly conscientious in attending for the 
future. 

Petitions for Supplies were brought in subscribed by sundry People from 
Buck-Island in Albemarle: and also from the People inhabiting between 
the Secretary's Ford and the Mountains in said County; also from the Haw- 
Fields, Enno & Hico, in North Carolina. A Petition from above 80 Sub- 
scribers in Prince Edward County, for the one half of mr. Wright's minis- 
terial Labours: a Petition from Orange County, in North-Carolina for 
Supplies. 

All the Members present have complied with the Appointment of our 
last, in observing New Years Day as a Day of fasting and Prayer, on account 
of the present Posture of our public Affairs. 

Mr. Davies has complied with his Appointment in preaching near the 
Mountains. 

A verbal Representation being made of the necessitous Situation of the 
People in Chesterfield County,’ Meherrin in Lunenburg, and Slate-River 
and the North Garden in Albemarle, and of their earnest Desire to hear 
the Gospel from some of our Members; the Presbytery conclude to consider 
them as vacant Congregations, to which they will appoint Supplies, as far 
as possible. But it is recommended to such Congregations as desire our 
Labours for the future, to send Petitions for that Purpose. 

The Presbytery finding that that Part of mr. Wright’s Congregation 
situated about Will[i]s’s Creek have not been apprized of the Application 
from Prince Edward County for the half of his ministerial Labours, and con- 
sequently could not make a representation on their Part, the Consideration 
of said Petition is referred tc our next, and mr. Wright is appointed to give 
that Party Timely Notice. 

Mr. Wright is appointed to supply the first and Second Sunday of June 
at Enno, the Hawfields and Hico in North Carolina. 


%On the petition of Dudley Brooke and others setting forth that they are Protestant Dissenters 
of the Presbiterian Denomination, that they intend to make use of a place of public worship on 
the land of Andrew Ammonet in this County and praying that their said Petition be registered 
Ordered that the same be recorded and thereupon & Dudley Brooke, William Lacy and Jacob 
Trabue Subscribers to the said Petition took the usual Oaths to his Majestys Person and Govern- 
ment took and subscribed the abjuration Oath and repeated and subscribed the Test.” December 
5, 1755. Chesterfield County, Order Book II, p. 148 
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Mr. Todd is appointed to supply Two Sabbaths between Buck island 
and the Mountains, and to preach on a Week-Day at the North-Garden. 

Mr. Davies is appointed to preach a Week-Day at Meherrin. 

Mr. Brown is appointed to preach one Sabbath at Discretion in Albemarle, 
between the Mountains and the Secretary's Ford, betwixt this and the first of 
September next, and that the Moderator inform him in Time. Mr. Brown 
is also appointed to preach at mr. Charles Lewis's at Buck-Island, the Sab- 
bath preceeding our next Presbytery. 

Mr. Henry is appointed to preach one Sunday at Discretion at Slate River, 
one at Meherrin, and one at Hallifax, betwixt this Time and September next. 

Mr. Craghead is appointed to supply 2 Sabbaths in the vacancies in 
Augusta, between this and September next. 

Adjourned to mr. Woodson’s at Goochland Court-House at 7 o'clock 
this Evening. Concluded with Prayer. 

At mr. Woodson’s eodem Die at 7 0'Clock p.m. Post Preces sederunt qui 
supra. 

A Petition being presented to the Presbytery for Supplies from the People 
near the Mountains in Albemarle County, and a Representation being made 
by mr. Davies, of the Circumstances of some of them, particularly with 
regard to their Connections with the Reverend mr. Black, the Presbytery 
after the most mature Deliberation, came to the following Conclusion. 

1. That as the Synods of New-york and Philadelphia are distinct Bodies, 
the People under their Care have an undoubted Right to chuse what par- 
ticular Synod they shall adhere to. Upon this Principle the Members of 
both Synods have acted in the Northern Provinces. And the Presbytery of 
Donnegal in particular, have proceeded so far as to judge a Case that had 
before been determined by the Presbytery of New-Castle, belonging to the 
Synod of New-york; and acquitted and received into their Communion a 
Person whom they had laid under Censure. And Some ministers of both 
Parties have come to this Agreement that when any Person in their respec- 
tive Congregations, should desire to be dismissed, and make Application 
for a Certificate they should grant it, if the Person be otherwise a regular 
Church-member. 

2. That as a great Number of the Petitioners have not, and never had, 
any Connection with the Reverend mr. Black, this alone is a suflicient 
reason for appointing Supplies for those Parts. Yet 

3. That it be given, and it is hereby given, as an Instruction to such of 
the Members of this Presbytery as may be appointed to supply in those Parts, 
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or may be otherwise Conversant with the People, that they recommend 
Peace and Forbearance to them, and particularly, that they shew a proper 
Tenderness for mr. Black's Character; and that no measures be taken to 
alienate People from him, while he continues a regular minister, or to raise 
any Contentions among them. 

4. That such as have been Subscribers to mr. Black, fully discharge their 
Subscriptions, and make Application to him and his Session, in a humble 
and peaceable manner, for a Certificate, before they leave him. 

5. That if a Certificate be refused to such as are not chargeable with 
Immorality, or any thing inconsistent with Church-membership, they shall 
produce a Certificate under the Hands of such of their Neighbours and 
Acquaintance as are of unblamable Characters, or be recommended by them; 
and thereupon, they may be admitted to Church-Privileges. 

6. That though the People have an undoubted right to fix upon a Place 
of Worship, according to their Conveniency; yet the Presbytery recommend 
it to them, for the sake of Peace, to appoint a Place without the Bounds of 
mr. Black's Congregation, and that it be as far down towards the Secretary's 
Ford, as will possibly suit with their Conveniency. 

Mr. Todd is appointed to send a Copy of this Minute to Joseph Kincade,” 
to be communicated to the Persons concerned. 

Mr. John Martin offered himself upon Tryals for the gospel Ministry, 
and delivered a Discourse upon Ephesians 2. 1, which was sustained as a 
Part of Tryal; and he was also examined as to his religious Experiences, 
and the Reasons of his designing the ministry; which was also sustained. 
He was likewise examined in the Latin and greek Languages, and briefly in 
Logick, ontology, Ethics, natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, geography and As- 
tronomy; in all which his Answers in general were very Satisfactory. And 
the Presbytery appoint him to prepare a Sermon on 1. Corinthians 1. 22, 23, 
and an Exigesis on this Question, Num Revelatio Supernaturalis sit Neces- 
saria? to be delivered at our next Committee. And the Presbytery appoint 
messieurs Todd, Wright and Davies a Committee for that Purpose; to meet 
at the lower Meeting-House in Hanover on the last Wednesday in April. 

Mr. Wright laid before the Presbytery the Case of one Manus McBride, 
who for some Time has been excluded from Church Privileges, on account 
of a Report that he had a Wife in Ireland, and during her Life married an- 


other in America: the Presbytery considering that the said McBride, as 


~ WJoseph | Kincade had pledged a pound to the salary of the Reverend Mr. Black when he was 
called in 1747. Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society, II, 20. 


‘ 
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appears from his Certificates, was admitted to Communion by mr. Paul" in 
Notingham some years, where he settled upon his first coming into the 
Country, and that the said Report is not so well attested, as that it may be 
received as an Evidence in any Judicature; do Judge, that he ought to be 
restored to Church-Privileges. 

The Presbytery considering the present critical State of our public Affairs, 
and that it is proper to impress upon the minds of our People, those religious 
Sentiments, which are agreeable to it; do appoint the first Tuesday in April 
to be religiously observed in all our Congregations as a Day of fasting and 
Prayer, or of thanksgiving, as the Posture of Affairs may then require. 

Adjourned to the first Wednesday of July, to meet at Goochland Court- 
House: the Presbytery to be opened with a Sermon by mr. Martin, in Case 
the Committee approve of his next Trials, otherwise by mr. Davies. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


Goocuianp August 25th 1756 

The Presbytery of Hanover met at the Appointment of the moderator, 
ubi post Preces sederunt messieurs John Todd, Robert Henry, John Wright, 
John Brown and Samuel Davies ministers — John Williamson, James Hunt, 


Abram Venable, Andrew Steel, Turner Richardson, Elders — absent mr. 
Craghead. 

Mr. Davies chosen moderator, mr. Todd Clerk. 

Mr. Martin opened the Presbytery with a Lecture on Isaiah 61. 1, 2, 3, 
and a Sermon on 1. John V. 10. 

Ordered that the minutes of our last be read. 

The reason of mr. Brown’s absence from the Presbytery in March 
sustained. 

The People of mr. Wright’s Congregation who made Application for a 
Division of his Time, have made no motion to the Presbytery, and therefore 
that Affair is dropt. Messieurs Todd, Davies, Brown and Henry, have ful- 
filled their Appointments. mr. Wright did not fulfill his, by reason of Sick- 
ness; but Designs to do it. Mr. Craghead being absent we cannot tell 
whether he has fulfilled his Appointments or not. 

The Fast appointed was kept by all the members. 

The reasons of mr. Wright's Absence from our last sustained. 
~ MThe Reverend John Paul was pastor of Nottingham Church in Pennsylvania for three years 
before his death in 1739. 
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The minutes of the Committee were read and are as follows. 


Hanover April 28th 1756. 

The Committee appointed for mr. Martin's farther Trials met, ubi post Preces 
sederunt messieurs John Todd and Samuel Davies — absent mr. Wright. mr. Todd 
chosen moderator, mr. Davies Clerk. 

Mr. Martin delivered a Sermon on 1, Corinthians 1. 22, 23 according to Appoint- 
ment of Presbytery, which was received by the Committee as a Part of Trials, and 
also an Exigesis assigned him, which was likewise approved. 

The Committee proceeded to examine him upon the Hebrew, and in sundry ex- 
tempore Questions upon the Doctrines of Religion, and some Cases of Conscience; 
his Answers to which were generally sustained. And the Committee appoint him to 
compose a Sermon on these words. — the Life which I now live in the Flesh, I live by 
the Faith of the Son of God. Galatians 2, 20, and an Exposition or Lecture on 
Isaiah 61. 1, 2, 3, to be delivered at the next Presbytery. Concluded with Prayer. 


The Appointment of the Presbytery in July not being kept, by reason of 
the Absence of the members, mr. Davies and mr. Todd, bring in a report 
of their Proceedings, which is as follows. 


Goocuianp July 7th 1756 

The Presbytery being appointed to meet, the Reverend messieurs Alexander Crag- 
head, Robert Henry, John Brown and John Wright were absent, and only messieurs 
Todd and Davies, with their Elders, William Smith and Walter Leake attended; on 
which account they did not think it proper to constitute a Presbytery; but only to 
make their report to the next Presbyery, of their Transactions in a private Capacity. 
Mr. Martin delivered the Sermon appointed him by the Committee, on Galatians 
2. 20, which the ministers and Elders present do highly approve of, and think worthy 
to be received as a Part of Trials: and they desire him to compose a Sermon against the 
next Presbytery on 1. John V. 10, first Part. 

The moderator appoints the next Presbytery to meet at Goochland Court-house, on 
the last Wednesday of August. 


The Presbytery entered upon the Consideration of mr. Martin's Two 
Discourses, and approved them as Parts of Trial. 

Mr. Davies and mr. Todd having drawn up an Address in the Name of 
this Presbytery, to be presented to his Excellency the Earl of Loudoun, upon 
his arrival in New-york, the Presbytery approve of it, and adopt it as their 
Act: and it is as follows. 


To the Right Honorable John Earl of Loudoun, supreme Governor of the Colony 
and Dominion of Virginia, Commander in Chief of his Majesty's Forces in America, 
etc. The humble Address of the Presbytery of Hanover in Virginia. 

May it please your Excellency, 
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The Presbytery of Hanover, in the Name of the Protestant Dissenters of the 
Presbyterian Denomination in this Colony, most humbly beg leave to present to 
your Excellency, through this medium, our sincere Congratulations upon your safe 
Arrival in America, and your Accession to the Government of this Colony. 

We esteem it an high Honour conferred upon this Dominion, and most gratefully 
resent it as a fresh Instance of his majesty's paternal Goodness, that the Government 
of it is invested in one whose noble Birth, whose military Skill and Bravery, and 
whose unshaken Loyalty and Activity in the Service of his Royal master, so con- 
spicuously displayed in a vigorous opposition to the last unnatural Rebellion, afford us 
the most encouraging Prospect of a happy Administration, in the present alarming 
situation of this Country; which has been so long ravaged, almost with Impunity, by 
a mongrel Race of French and Indian Savages. 

We beg leave to give your Excellency the Strongest Assurances that as we are 
gratefully sensible of our peculiar Happiness under the British Government, and the 
gracious and equitable Administration of the best of Kings; and as we warmly resent, 
with a just Indignation, the perfidious Incroachments of the French, those eternal 
Enemies to Liberty and Britons, upon the Territories secured to the British Crown 
by the Faith of Treaties, and the inhumane Barbarities and Depredations perpetrated 
upon our Frontiers by them, and the Indian Savages through their Instigation; we 
shall zealously exert our utmost Influence, in our respective Provinces, to make our 
People justly sensible of the important Interests now at Stake, to inspire them with a 
public Spirit, and the Love of their Country, and to animate them by our Instructions 
and Example, bravely to hazard their lives and Fortunes in its Defense. 

As we humbly presume to vie with our Fellow-Subjects, in Duty to mis Majesty, 
and in a zealous Attachment to his Family and Government; and chearfully submit 
to the usual Tests of Loyalty and orthodoxy imposed by Authority upon Protestant 
Dessenters; we humbly solicit your Excellency’s Patronage, and put ourselves under 
your Protection; assured, your Excellency will continue to us those Liberties we 
have enjoyed, particularly the free Exercise of our Religion, according to our Consci- 
ences, and the Practice of the established Church of Scotland; and humbly hoping 
that whereas we have in Times past lain under some Restraints, from which our 
Brethren in England, under the same religious Establishment, are happily exempted, 
your Excellency will grant us all the Liberties and Immunities of a full Toleration, 
according to the Laws of England, and particularly according to an Act of Parliament 
commonly called the Act of Toleration. 

We cannot forbear intimating, what great Pleasure and Encouragement it would 
yield to us, and our Countrymen in general, if your Excellency should condescend 
to assume the Administration upon yourself in Person, and honour this Colony with 
your Stated Residence in it, when you have passed through those Scenes of Business, 
Fatigue, and Danger, in the Field, to which the Cause of your Country now calls you. 

It is, and shal] be, our daily earnest Prayer to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
that your Excellency, under the guardianship and Conduct of Providence, may lead 
on our Armies to Honour, Victory, and Triumph — that the present and future Ages 
may celebrate you, as the Deliverer and Protector of those Infant Colonies in America; 


\ 
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and particularly of this which has the Honour to be your immediate Care — and that 

having long and Successfully served your kinc and Country, you may be advanced to 

the unmolested Tranquility, and superior Honours, of a happy Immortality. These are 

our ardent wishes and Prayers; and we dare affirm, they are the wishes and Prayers 

of the Presbyterians in general, within this Dominion. 

Signed per order of Presbytery Joun Topp, moderator 
Samuer Davies Clerk 


August roth 1756! 

The Presbytery farther examined mr. Martin in sundry extempore Ques- 
tions upon various Branches of Learning, and Divinity, and re-heard his 
religious Experiences; and upon a review of the sundry Trials he has passed 
through, they judge him qualified to preach the Gospel; and he having 
declared his Assent to, and Approbation of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, Catechisms, and Directory, as they have been adopted by the Synod 
of New-york, the Presbytery do license and authorize him to preach as a 
Candidate for the ministry of the Gospel, and recommend to the Acceptance 
of the Churches. And they order mr. Davies and mr. Todd to draw up for 
him a Certificate, according to the purport of this minute, and appoint the 
moderator to give him some Solemn Instructions and Admonitions, with 
Regard to the Discharge of his office, which was done accordingly. 

A Petition from the Session of the North-mountain Congregation in 
Augusta, was presented to the Presbytery, requesting that one of the mem- 
bers may be sent thither to moderate in that Session in determining a 
Difference between mr. Brown and James Callison. 

A Petition from Enno and the Haw-fields for Supplies, and particularly 
for mr. Martin. 

A Petition from the North-mountain Congregation for Supplies. Also 
from Tarr-River and Pee Dee. 

Adjourned till Tomorrow morning, at 6 o’'Clock. Concluded with Prayer. 

Thursday, August 26th. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment. 
Ubi post Preces sederunt qui supra, except mr. Todd, who had Leave to 
go home. 

Ordered the minutes of the last sederunt to be read. 

The Presbytery considered the Petition from the Session of the North- 
mountain Congregation; and as mr. Brown is not now a Prosecutor, but 
willing to drop the Complaint; we recommend it to James Callison to do the 
same, and to bury all matters of past Difference in perpetual oblivion. But 


~ 12Since John Campbell, Fourth Earl of Loudoun, landed in New York and never came to 
Virginia, it is improbable that the address was ever presented to him. See Records of the Presby- 
terian Church, pp. 274, 279. 


— 
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if he is not willing to drop the Prosecution against mr. Brown, he must 
regurlarly [sic] enter his Complaint before the Presbytery, before which 
alone it can be tried; as mr. Brown is not subject to an inferior Judicature. 

Mr. Martin is appointed to preach at Buck-Island the 1t Sabbath of 
September, at or near the D. S."° the 2d, at the North-mountain the 4th of 
September and the 1t of October; the 2nd of October at Discretion; the 3d 
at mr. Henry's Sacrament; the 4th and 5th at Meherrin; and the 1t and 2nd 
of November at Slate-River. 

The Petitions for Supplies from Carolina are referred to our next Presby- 
tery, when mr. Martin is to be sent out in answer to them. 

As the members are scattered so that they cannot often meet in stated 
Presbytery, nor be called, pro Re nata, the Presbytery appoint messieurs 
Todd, Wright, Brown and Davies, or any Two of them, a Committee for 
this year, to transact such Affairs as may not admit of a Delay 'till the meet- 
ing of the Presbytery, and they shall bring in an Account of their Proceed- 
ings to the Presbytery. 

The next Presbytery is appointed meet on the 3d Wednesday of Novem- 
ber at mr. Wright's Meeting-House in Cumberland; to be opened by a Ser- 
mon by mr. Brown. Concluded with Prayer. 


November 17th 1756. 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt, 
messieurs Samuel Davies, Robert Henry, John Wright and John Todd, 
ministers. — Rodger Shackelford, Joseph Morten, John Morten, and Tucker 
Woodson, Elders. — absent messieurs Craghead, and Brown. 

Mr. Brown being absent, mr. Todd opened the Presbytery by a Sermon 


from Luke 13. 7. 

Mr. Henry chosen moderator, mr. Wright Clerk. 

Ordered that the minutes of the last Presbytery be read. 

Mr. Wright not having fulfilled his Appointments, his reasons are sus- 
tained, but the Appointments still to be complied with between this and 
the next Presbytery. 

13A tradition declares that Davis Stockton carved his initials on a tree and that the abbrevistion 
became the name of the locality and of the Presbyterian Church which was later built there. 
dene Woods, Albemarle County in Virginia (Charlottesville, 1901), p. 320. 

4Captain Charles Anderson, a Presbyterian elder and one of the original justices of the peace 
for Cumberland County, built on his own land about three miles northeast of Farmville a meeting: 
house used by the congregation of the Reverend John Wright. Anderson sold the building to the 
church on September 21, 1759. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church still worships in an edifice 
on the site of the old meetinghouse. Joseph Dupuy Eggleston, “Presbyterian Churches,” in 
Today and Yesterday in the Heart of Virginia (Farmville, 1935), p. 322. 
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Mr. Martin fulfilled his Appointments. 

A Petition was presented by the People at Meherrin for some of mr. 
Martins Time, and particularly, for his Settlement among them. 

A Petition from some People in Amelia to mr. Davies, was by him pre- 
sented to the Presbytery. 

Adjourned 'till 9 o'Clock To-morrow-morning. 


Concluded with Prayer. 


November the 18th the Presbytery met according to adjournment ubi 
post Preces sederunt qui supra. 

Ordered the minutes of the last sederunt to be read. 

A Verbal Supplication from Albemarle was presented by mr. Douglas, 
for some Part of mr. Martin's Labours. 

A Verbal Supplication in behalf of the People at Willis’s was presented 
by mr. Wright, for a Part of mr. Martin’s Time. 

Mr. Martin is appointed to preach one Sabbath at Willis’s Creek and 
Six Sabbaths in Albemarle; and all the rest of his Time between this and 
the last wednesday in April at Meherrin and the adjacent vacancies at his 
Discretion. 

The Synod having made large Provisions for the vacant Congregations 
in Carolina,”” and the vacancies in Virginia being very necessitous; the 
Presbytery do think it improper to appoint mr. Martin to go to Carolina this 
Winter; and therefore defer it till the next Presbytery. 

Each of the members of Presbytery agree to preach one Sabbath in some 
vacant Congregation between this and the next Presbytery, and Mr. Brown 
is appointed to preach one Sabbath in the North-Garden at mr. Garland’s. 

The Presbytery appoint next New-Years-Day to be religiously observed 
in a Solemn manner by all the members, in their Congregations, in giving 
them a Review of the important Events of the preceeding year, and a Pros- 
pect of the present Posture of our public Affairs and their probable Conse- 
quences; and in inculcating the Duties proper for so unusual a Time. 

The next Presbytery is appointed to meet at mr. Davies's Meeting-House 
in Hanover, on the last Wednesaday of April, and mr. Brown is to open 
the Presbytery by a Sermon; but in Case he is absent, mr. Wright is to supply 
his Place. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 274, 275-276, 279. 
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Hanover April 27th 1757. 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt, 
messieurs John Todd, Robert Henry, John Wright and Samuel Davies, 
ministers. — Philip King, and James Allen Elders. — absent messieurs Crag- 
head and Brown. 

Mr. Brown being Absent, and mr. Wright not being able to preach, 
through Indisposition, mr. Todd opened the Presbytery with a Sermon on 
Psalm CXIX. 11. 

Mr. Wright chosen moderator, and mr. Todd Clerk. 

Ordered the minutes of the last Presbytery to be read. 

The Reason of mr. Wright's non Compliance with the Appointment con- 
tinued in our last (viz. his Sickness) is sustained. 

Mr. Martin complied with the Appointments of our last, except one 
Sabbath; the Reasons for which are excused. 

Messieurs Henry and Todd have complied with their Appointments. 

The Reasons given by messieurs Davies and Wright for not fulfilling 
their Appointments are sustained. 

Messieurs Craghead and Brown not being present, we know not whether 
they have complied or not. 

The Appointment of religiously observing last New-Years-Day suitably 
to the Posture of public Affairs, has been substantially observed by all the 
members present. 

In Case that we do not hear of the like Appointment [ ]ment 
before that Time, the Presbytery appoint the last Thursday in May to be 
observed as a Day of fasting and Prayer in all our Congregations, on Account 
of the present threatening Posture of Affairs. 

A Call for mr. John Martin was sent to the Presbytery from the People 
in Albemarle, and presented to him by the Moderator, and not being pre- 
pared to give a full Answer, he took it under Consideration 'till out next. 

A Letter from mr. Walton in behalf of the People of Meherring request- 
ing more of mr. Martin’s Labours, was presented to the Presbytery; and 
also an Application for the same Purpose, from the People in Amelia. 

A Petition likewise from Petersburg for the same Purpose, also a Petition 
from the People about the Byrd. 

An importunate Application being made to mr. Davies from some People 
in and about Richmond County, to come and preach to them: the Presbytery 
appoint him to preach there the last Sabbath in June. 

Mr. Davies is appointed to preach at Petersburg the 3d Sabbath in May. 


4 
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Adjourned 'till to-morrow morning at 10 o’'Clock. Concluded with Prayer. 


April 28th. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment, ubi post 
Preces sederunt, Qui supra. Ordered the minutes of the last sederunt to 
be read. 

An importunate verbal Petition was presented to the Presbytery by mr. 
Henry, from Hico, Enno and the Haw-fields, in North Carolina. 

The Presbytery is appointed to meet next in Hanover on the 2d Wednes- 
day of June, which mr. Martin is to open by a Sermon on Romans 4. 5. 
preparatory to his Ordination, which is to be the Day following at which 
mr. Davies is to preside. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Martin this thesis, An mundus fuit creatus? 
to be delivered the Day before his ordination: and that he is to officiate in 
the Inter-Space between this and that Time at Discretion, in Petersburg 
and Amelia. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Todd one Sabbath at the Byrd and one at 
the D. S. between this and the Fall Presbytery. 

{Mr. Henry] one Sabbath at Meherring and one in Halifax; mr. Wright 
one at Meherring and one at Slate-River; mr. Brown Two Sabbaths in 
Albemarle, and mr. Craghead 2 Sabbaths in the vacancies in Augusta be- 
tween this and the Fall Presbytery. 

The Presbytery Appoint mr. Pattillo as pieces of Trial to be delivered at 
our next in June, a Sermon on Acts 10. 43 first Part, To him gave all the 
Prophets Wittness; and an Exegesis on that Question, Num Pena Inferorum 
sit deina? 

The Presbytery appoint to meet at Lunenburg in the Fall, on the last 
Wednesday of September; and mr. Brown to open the Presbytery by a Ser- 
mon, and in Case of his Absence, mr. Wright. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


Hanover June the 8th 1757. 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt 
Messieurs Samuel Davies, John Todd, Robert Henry ministers; Captain 
Curd and John Williamson Elders. Absent Messieurs Alexander Craghead, 
John Brown and John Wright. 

Mr. Martin opened the Presbytery by a Sermon from Romans 4. 5 accord- 
ing to Appointment. 

Mr. Todd chosen moderator, mr. Davies Clark. 
Ordered the Minutes of the last Presbytery to be read. 
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Mr. Martin not being yet determined about the Call presented to him 
from Albemarle, desires to keep it longer under Consideration. 

Mr. Martin not having prepared an Exegesis, according to Appointment, 
for want of Time, being obliged to preach frequently, and to ride much, 
the Omission is excused. 

Mr. Martin has complied with his Appointments in Amelia and 
Petersburg. 

A Call was presented to mr. Martin from Amelia, Prince Edward and 
Lunenburg; but not being prepared to give an Answer he desired to have it 
for some Time under Consideration; which the Presbytery allowed him; but 
ordered him to be as Expeditious as possible in coming to a Determination. 

A Petition to mr. Davies from a Number of People in Granville County 
in North-Carolina, was by him presented to the Presbytery; and in Answer 
to it, mr. Martin is appointed to preach there the Two Sabbaths before the 
Presbytery in September. 

Mr. Pattillo delivered a Discourse upon Acts X. 43 according to Ap- 
pointment. 

The Presbytery adjourned ‘till To-morrow-morning at 7 0'Clock. Con- 
cluded with Prayer. 

June 9th 7 o'Clock a.m. the Presbytery met according to Adjournment, 
ubi post Preces sederunt, qui supra. 

The Presbytery entered upon the Consideration of Mr. Martin's Sermon 
and unanimously sustain it as a Satisfactory Trial; and they confirm the 
Appointment of his Ordination to be on this Day."* 

They also considered mr. Pattillo’s Discourse, and approve it as a satis- 
factory Part of Trial. 

He likewise delivered an Exegesis from the Question Appointed, which 
was approved. 

The Presbytery having examined him at their last meeting as to his 
religious Experiences to their Satisfaction, proceeded to examine him extem- 
pore as to his Knowledge in Logic, and the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
Languages; in which he gave such Specimens as were generally satisfactory. 

The Presbytery appoint him to compose a Sermon on Mark 16. 16, and 
appoint messieurs Todd, and Wright and Davies a Committee to hear it, 
and make farther Trials of him; to meet at Providence the third Wednesday 
of July. Concluded with Prayer. 


~ 16The Reverend ‘Semuel | Devies | preached ‘the ord ordination sermon on I Timothy Il. 3. Semuel 
Davies, Sermons on Important Subjects (New York, 1867), Sermon LXXVIII — “The Office of a 


Bishop a Good Work,” III, 391-418. 
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Provivence July 20th 1757 The Committee met according to Appointment, ubi 
post Preces sederunt, messieurs Todd, Wright and Davies. mr. Wright chosen mod- 
erator mr. Davies Clark. 

Mr. Pattillo opened the Committee with a Sermon on Mark 16. 16, according to 
Appointment. 

The Committee, upon a thorough Consideration of Said Sermon, unanimously 
approve of it, as a satisfactory Part of Trial. The Committee proceeded to examine 
mr. Pattillo upon Ontology, Pneumatics, Ethics, Rhetoric, natural Philosophy, Geog- 
rapby and Astronomy; in all which he discovered a very satisfactory Degree of Knowl- 
edye. And they appoint him to prepare a Lecture on Daniel VII. 1927, and a 
Sermon on the 27th verse of said Chapter. 

Mr. William Richardson, attending upon the Committee to offer himself upon 
Trials for the ministry of the Gospel, was taken sick, and unable to pass an Examina- 
tion. But the members of the Committee, having had considerable Acquaintance with 
his Progress in Learning, by their private Conversation with him, conclude they have 
sufficient reason to dispense with his Trials at this Time, in so extraordinary a Case; 
and appoint him to prepare a Sermon on John III. 2, We know thou art a Teacher 
come from God; etc, and an Exegesis on this Question, Undi apparet Necessitas 
Christi Mortis, ut Peccatores servati sint? as a second Part of Trial, to be delivered at 
the next Presbytery. Concluded with Prayer. 


Cun-Creex” September 28th, 1757. The Presbytery met according to 
Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt, Messieurs Alexander Craghead, 
Robert Henry, John Wright and John Todd ministers. Robert Mitchell 
an Elder. Absent, messieurs Samuel Davies, John Brown and John Martin. 

Mr. Pattillo opened the Presbytery with a Lecture on Daniel VII. 19-27 
and a Sermon on the 27th verse of Said Chapter, according to Appointment. 

Mr. Craghead chosen moderator and mr. Todd Clark. Ordered the 
minutes of the last Presbytery to be read. The reasons of messieurs Craghead 
and Wright's Absence from our last sustained. 

Mr. Martin has informed the Presbytery, by a Letter, that he is sick in 
North Carolina and cannot attend upon this Presbytery nor give a 
determinate Answer to the Calls under his Consideration. 

Supplications for supplies were presented to the Presbytery, from Rockey- 
River, Hico, Enno, and the Hawhields in North Carolina, Halifax, Louisa, 
Albemarle, Lankaster and Northumberland. 

The Presbytery farther examined mr. Pattillo in sundry Questions in 
Divinity, examined and sustained his Lecture and Sermon, and re-heard 
his religious Experiences: and upon a review of the sundry Trials he has 


passed through they judge him qualified to preach the gospel; and having 
~1Cub Creek Church was in that part of Lunenburg County which became Charlotte in 1765. 
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declared his Assent to, and Approbation of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms and Directory, as they have been adopted by the 
synod of New-york, the Presbytery do license and authorize him to preach 
as a Candidate for the ministry of the gospel, and recommend him to the 
Acceptance of the Churches. And they order mr. Davies and mr. Todd to 
draw up for him a Certificate, according to the Purport of this Minute. And 
appoint the moderator to give him some Solemn Instructions and Admoni- 
tions with respect to the discharge of his office: which was done accordingly. 

The Presbytery examined mr. Richardson in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
Languages, Logic, Ontology, natural and moral Philosophy, Geography and 
Astronomy, heard his religious Experiences, Exegesis and Sermon: all which 
they sustain as Parts of Trial: and appoint him a Sermon on 2 Corinthians 
5. 17, to be delivered at our next Committee, at mr. William Smith's in 
Cumberland, the last Wednesday of October, and they appoint messieurs 
Davies, Henry, Wright and Todd a Committee for that Purpose. The next 
Presbytery to be at Captain Anderson's the last Wednesday of January. 
The Spring Presbytery to be held at Providence the last Wednesday of April. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Martin 6 Sabbaths at Rockey-River, one at 
the Hawhields and one at Hico in North Carolina, and the rest at Discretion, 
between this and the next Presbytery. 

Mr. Wright to preach one Sabbath at Enno and one at Hico between 
this and the Spring Presbytery. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Davies 3 Sabbaths in the Northern Neck, 
and one at Petersburg, between this and the Spring Presbytery: 

Mr. Pattillo 2 Sabbaths in mr. Davies's Congregation, one at Meherrin, 
Nutbush, Hico, Enno, Chesterfield, the Byrd, Louisa, Amelia, at Halifax 
Court-house, and the remainder to be in Albemarle, between this and the 
next Presbytery: 

Mr. Todd Two Sabbaths in the northern neck between this and next 
Presbytery: 

Mr. Henry to be one Sabbath at Halifax and one at Meherrin between 
this and the Spring Presbytery: 

Mr. Craghead to be one Sabbath at Louisa, one at the Byrd, and one 
at the North mountain; the rest at Discretion between this and next 
Presbytery: 

Mr. Brown to be 2 Sabbaths at Discretion among the vacancies between 
this and next Presbytery. 

Concluded with Prayer. 
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Cumper ann October 26th 1757. 
The Committee met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt Messieurs 
Alexander Craghead, Samuel Davies, John Wright and John Todd ministers, and 
mr. Smith" an Elder, mr. Henry absent. 

Mr. Davies opened the Committee by a Sermon on Acts 17. 30." Mr. Craghead 
chosen moderator and mr. Todd Clerk. 

The Committee proceeded to hear mr. Richardson's Sermon on 2 Corinthians 5. 17 
which after mature Consideration was sustained as a Part of Trial: and appoint him 
a Sermon on John 6. 44, first Part of the verse: and a Lecture on 2 Corinthians 4 
from the Beginning to the 7th verse inclusive; to be delivered at our next Presbytery. 


Concluded with Prayer. 


Be Begin here. 
Cumber.anp January 25th 1758 The Presbytery met according to Ap- 


pointment, ubi post Preces sederunt messieurs Alexander Craghead, Samuel 
Davies, Robert Henry, John Wright and John Todd ministers; Samuel 
Morris, David Caldwell, John Wattson Elders. Absent messieurs Brown 


and Martin. 
Mr. Richardson opened the Presbytery by a Sermon on John 6. 44, accord- 
ing to Appointment: the Consideration of which is deferred ’till afterwards. 
Mr. Davies chosen Moderator and mr. Todd Clark. Ordered that the 


minutes of the last Presbytery be read. The Reasons of messieurs Davies and 
Martin’s Absence from our last sustained. 
Messieurs Davies and Todd not having drawn up a Certificate for mr. 
Pattillo according to Appointment; the order of the last is still continued. 
The members appointed to meet at mr. Smith’s as a Committee, complied, 
except mr. Henry, whose Reason for his Absence was sustained; and the 
minute they produce of their Proceedings is inserted in the foregoing Page, 


through mistake. 


Mr. Martin having entered into the Indian mission,” has, by the Hands 
18Almost certainly William Smith at whose home the committee met. 
19Davies, Sermons on Important Subjects (New York, 1867), Sermon XLIV — “The Nature 
and Necessity of True Repentance,” II, 291-306. 
20Upon reading a Petition of the Society for managing the Missions and Schools among the 
Indians, supported by the Societies of London and Edinburgh, setting forth, that they being im- 
ywered to support two Missionaries and two English Schools among the Cherokees, or other 
ndian Tribes to the Southward, had accepted of the Offer of the Reverend Mr. John Martin, 
who was regularly ordained as a Pesbyterian [sic] Minister, and qualified according to Law in the 
General Court, and had expressed his Willin to undertake that Service; and praying his 
Honor’s Recommendation to introduce him — to promote an Undertaking of such Importance. 
Upon which his Honor, by the Advice of the Council, promised to write a recommendatory 
Letter in Favor of Mr. Martin to Governor [William Henry] Lyttelton [of South Carolina], and 
desire him to favor with his Encouragement a Work, which if duly managed, cannot fail of being 
roductive of the test Good.” Executive Journal of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Decem- 
r 14, 1757. P. R. O., C. O. 5/1429. Typescript, Virginia State Library. 
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of mr. Davies given up both the Calls, which he had under Consideration. 

The farther reading of the minutes is deferred ‘till afterwards, and those 
who have any Business with the Presbytery are desired now to introduce it. 

A Petition for Supplies was presented from Amelia, Cove, and Gardens 
in Albemarle, Meherrin, Roanoke, Nutbush, and Grassy Creek. 

Application having been made to the Committee appointed by the Presby- 
tery to manage such incidental occurrences as might happen in the Inter- 
space between the meetings of the Presbytery, by the Society for managing 
the Indian missions and Schools, that mr. Martin should be sent among the 
Indians; the Committee complied: on which Account he is excused from 
complying with his other Appointments. 

Mr. Pattillo complied with his Appointments, except in Louisa and Amelia, 
his reasons for which are sustained. 

An Enquiry into the other Appointments is defered ‘till the next 
Presbytery. 

Mr. Richardson delivered a Lecture on 2 Corinthians 4th from the Be- 
ginning to the 7th verse, according to Appointment. 

The Presbytery proceeded to the Consideration of his Sermon and Lec- 
ture, and unanimously sustain them as Parts of Trial. 

The Presbytery proceeded to examine mr. Richardson in sundry Questions 
in Divinity, and upon a Re-view of the sundry Trials he has passed through, 
they Judge him qualified to preach the gospel; and having declared his 
Assent to, and Approbation of the Westminster Confession of Faith, as the 
Confession of his Faith, and Catechisms and Directory: the Presbytery do 
license and authorize him to preach, as a Candidate for the ministry of the 
gospel; and recommend him to the Acceptance of the Churches: and Ap- 
point the Moderator to give him some Admonitions with regard to the Dis- 
charge of his office: which was done accordingly. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Craghead to preach at Meherrin the next 
Sabbath, the Sabbath following, at Nutbush, next at Rockey River and other 
Places in Carolina at Discretion 'till next Presbytery. 

The Presbytery appoint that the next be opened by mr. Richardson by a 
Sermon on Acts 22. 21: which Sermon shall be looked upon as preparatory 
to his ordination in Case of Necessity. 

Mr. Wright having long laboured under a Disorder which is often 
exasperated by preaching: the Presbytery advise him to desist from the 
exercise of his office ’till May next; and they consider his Congregation as a 
vacancy in the mean Time. 


| 
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The Presbytery appoint mr. Pattillo to preach the next Sabbath at Willis’s 
Creek, next at the Byrd, Buck Island, Cove, Louisa, Orange, at mr. Todd’s 
Sacrament, at mr. Davies's: after that at Discretion ‘till the 3rd and 4th 
Sabbaths in April, which he is to spend in the Northern Neck. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Richardson 4 Sabbaths in Cumberland and 
Harris’s Creek, 2 in Amelia, 2 at Meherrin, 2 at Willis’s Creek, and one 
in Halifax. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


Provipence April 26th 1758 The Presbytery met according to Appoint- 
ment, ubi post Preces sederunt Messieurs Samuel Davies, Robert Henry and 
John Todd Ministers. David Whitlock and David Shelton Elders. Ab- 
sent, messieurs Craghead, Brown, Wright and Martin. The Reasons of 
whose Absence are sustained. 

Mr. Richardson opened the Presbytery by a Sermon on Acts 22. 21. Mr. 
Henry chosen moderator aud mr. Todd Clark. 

The reading of the minutes is defered 'till afterwards. 

A Petition from the Inhabitants in and about Hico, formerly under the 
Care of the Synod of Philadelphia, was presented to the Presbytery for 
Supplies; particularly, for mr. Pattillo: with which the Inhabitants of the 
Hawhields, Enno, and Hico, under the Synod of Newyork, concured, by 
another Petition. 

A Petition for Supplies from the North mountain Congregation in 
Augusta, and another from Ameiia, was presented to the Presbytery. 

A verbal Supplication from Halifax was also presented. 

A Petition from Grassy Creek, Roanoak and Nuttbush, being unde- 
signedly overlooked at our last, is now to be considered. 

A Call from Albemarle, Orange and Cumberland, for mr. Pattillo, was 
presented to the Presbytery. 

A Call was presented to the Presbytery from Rockey River in North 
Carolina, requesting that mr. Craghead might take the pastoral Care of 
them, and mr. Craghead informed the Presbytery by a Letter, that he ac- 
cepts the Call, and desires that a member be appointed to preside at his 
Instalation. 

A Petition was presented to the Presbytery from the Elders in mr. Davies's 
Congregation, requesting that he might be exempted from supplying any of 
the vacancies in their Bounds, unless his Congregation be provided for in 
his Absence. 
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A Petition for Supplies was presented from the rich Cove and North 
Garden; also desiring to be taken in as Partners in the Call for mr. Pattillo. 

A Petition for Supplies from Meherrin was presented. : 

A Petition from the Northern Neck was presented to the Presbytery 
requesting more Supplies; and that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
might be administered among them this Summer. 

The Presbytery concur in mr. Pattillo's taking the Call presented to him 
under his Consideration; but with this Limitation, that he do not accept 
it before our next Presbytery, and have an opportunity of seeing whether 
the way be clear for so doing. 

James Callison entered a general Complaint against the Reverend mr. 
Brown, and the Presbytery desire him to draw up his Complaint more ex- 
plicitly in order that it may be judged of at our next, and also that the 
Evidences, Samuel Downy, John Trimble and James Phillips, attend in 
Person on the Presbytery or send their Evidence taken upon Oath before 
a Magistrate, and that mr. Brown appear and make his Defence. Adjourned 
'till 5 o'clock Post meridiem. Concluded with Prayer. 

Eodem Die 5 o’Clock Post meridiem, the Presbytery met according to 
Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt qui supra. Ordered the minutes of 
the last Presbytery to be read, and also of all the Presbyteries since last 
September, as far as they relate to supplies. Mr. Wright has not complied 
with his Appointments at the September Presbytery, by reason of Sickness. 

Mr. Davies not having complied with his Appointment to preach at 
Petersburg; the order is continued. His other Appointments were sub- 
stantially complied with. 

Mr. Todd complied with his Appoinments. 

Mr. Henry fulfilled his Appointments. 

Messieurs Craghead and Brown, as we are informed, have complied with 
their Appointments. 

Messieurs Todd and Davies have complied with their Appointment in 
drawing up a Certificate of his Licensure for mr. Pattillo. 

Mr. Pattillo’s Reasons for not fulfilling his Appointments in the Northern 
Neck sustained, and the Presbytery appoint him to preach at Colonel 
Lewis's the first Sabbath of May; the 2d at Willis’s [,] the 3d at Buck Island, 
the 4th at Orange, the first of June in the Cove, the 2d in Chesterfield, the 
3d in Lancaster; the Friday before in Richmond [County], the 4th in 
Northumberland; the 1t of July in Westmoreland, and the 2d at Discretion. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Brown to supply 2 Sabbaths at the North 
mountain before the September Presbytery. 
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Mr. Richardson is appointed to preach the 1t 2d and3d Sabbaths of May, 
at Hico, Enno and the Hawfields. The 4th of May, the 1t and 2d of June at 
Grassy Creek, Nutbush and Yancey’s. The 3d Sabbath of June in Halifax; 
the 4th of June and it of July in Meherrin; the 2d in Amelia, the 3d at 
Petersburg, the 4th in Amelia; the 5th at mr. Henry’s Sacrament. The it 
Sabbath of August at Discretion. The 2d 3d and 4th Sabbaths of August, 
and the 1t 2d and 3d of September in the Northern Neck, the 4th at 
Discretion. 

The Presbytery further appoint mr. Pattillo to preach again at the Byrd, 
Willis’s, Buck Island, the Cove and Orange; and 3 Sabbaths in mr. Wright's 
Congregation, and 3 in Carolina before fall Presbytery. 

The Presbytery upon mature Deliberation on the Petition from the Elders 
of mr. Davies's Congregation, agree to exempt him only from one half of 
the usual Appointments granted to the vacancies; But his Elder mr. Whit- 
lock, as representative of the rest, enters an Appeal from the Judgment of 
the Presbytery to the Synod of New-york.” 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Todd to supply one Sabbath in mr. Wright's 
Congregation at Captain Anderson's; and one Sabbath at Mechey’s 
[Michie’s} in Louisa, before fall Presbytery. 

The Presbytery appoint mr. Henry to preach one Sabbath at Captain 
Anderson's, and one in Halifax, before next Presbytery. 

The Presbytery heartily consent that mr. Craghead should accept the Call 
of the People on Rockey River, in North Carolina, and settle with them as 
their Minister, and they appoint mr. Martin to preside in his Instalation, 
at such Time as best suits them both. Adjourned ’till to-morrow morning 
8 o'Clock, concluded with Prayer. 

April 27th 8 o’Clock ante meridiem, the Presbytery met according to 
Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt qui supra. 

Appointed that the next Presbytery meet at Captain Anderson’s in Cum- 
berland. The 2d Wednesday of July, and that mr. Pattillo open the Presby- 
tery with a Sermon on Isaiah LV-1, and that he deliver an Exegesis on this 
Question, Num, et quo sensu, quartum Praeceptum Decalogi sit morale? 
both as Parts of Trial for Ordination. 

The Presbytery upon maturely considering mr. Richardson's Sermon 
yesterday, unaminously sustain it, as Part of Trials for Ordination: and they 
appoint him an Exegesis on this Question, Num Sabbatum Judaicum post 
Christi Resurrectionen, in primum Diem Hebdomadis mutatur? to be de- 


21The Synod’s minutes record no such appeal. 
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livered at the next Presbytery, as a Part of Trial for Ordination: and the 
Presbytery further Appoint, that if messieurs Pattillo and Richardson be 
approved in their further Trials at the next Presbytery, they be ordained to 
the holy ministry the Day following, in which mr. Davies is to preside, and 
mr. Todd to give the Charge. 

On considering the Petition of the People of the rich Cove, to be admitted 
into a Share in the Call for mr. Pattillo, the Presbytery desire them to con- 
sult those who have joyned in the Call, and if they approve of it, the Pres- 
bytery allow them to joyn in it. 

The making an Appointment for a Sacrament in the Northern Neck is 
deferred ‘till our next. 

The Presbytery appoint the last Wednesday of June to be observed by 
all the Members in their Congregations, as a Day of public fasting and 
Prayer, on Account of the present Situation of our public Affairs; and the 
want of divine Influence on the means of Grace. It is also desired that vacant 
Congregations meet together, and spend the Day religiously, according to 
the Design of it it.” 

The Fall Presbytery, for Supplies, to be at mr. Davies's the last Wednes- 
day of September. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


[To be continued.] 


22The Synod of New York had appointed “the fourth Thursday of June” for this observance. 
Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 280, 282. 
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ORIGIN OF THE REVERCOMBS OF VIRGINIA 


by Mirton Rusincam* 


Tue proved history of the Rubincam-Revercomb family of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia commences over three and a half centuries ago with the birth, about 
1599,' of Friedrich Riibenkam in the city of Kassel, Landgraviate of Hessen- 
Kassel. His parents are unknown, although there is a strong possibility that 
his father was a certain Hans Caspar Rubecam, who died at Abterode in 
1635. The surname has been known since 1299, when Helmericus de 
Rupenkampe was mentioned in Westphalia. In 1446 the Vicar Hartlef 
Révekamp was in Basel, Switzerland, on business of the city of Osnabriick, 
and nearly half a century later (1492-1494) Gerd Rubbenkamp had finan- 
cial difficulties at Emden, in the countship of East Friesland; by 1497 he 
had disappeared from the city, leaving his debts behind him. In the next 
century we make our first contact with Kassel, Heinrich Rumekam and 
Curt Rumekan (Hessian dialectical variations of the name) being men- 
tioned there in 1543 and 1553, respectively. The name signifies “turnip 
field,” Riibekamp being the Low German form and Révekamp (whence 
Revercomb) the High German form. It is derived from Old High German 
ruoba, ruoppa, and Middle High German ruobe, riiebe.? 


*Mr. Rubincam is a fellow of the American Society of Genealogists, past president of the 
National Genealogical Society and the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, Washington, D. C., editor of 
Dr. Friedrich Krebs’ —— from the Palatinate to the American Colonies in the 18th Century 
(Pennsylvania German ciety, 1953), and author of numerous genealogical, historical, and 
bic aphical articles in American and foreign periodicals. 

The present article summarizes all of the data which have been assembled in the fifteen years 
since publication of the writer's previous articles, “The Family of Jacob Revercomb, the First of 
the Race in Virginia,” Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Gensteatal Magazine, XX (1938), 107- 
114, and “The German Background of the Rubincam-Revercomb Family of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia,” The American Genealogist, XVII (1939), 172-178. 

!'The Kassel church registers begin in 1600. Friedrich’s date of birth is not recorded therein, 
hence he must have been lon about 1599. (Information from Kirchenrat Eduard Grimmell, Presi- 
dent Gesellschaft fiir Familienkunde in Kurhessen und Waldeck, Kassel. ) 

2Calvin Kephart, Origin of Heraldry in Europe: Also of Miscellaneous Surnames and Insignia 
(1953), p. 113 (mention of Helmericus de Ru nkampe); Dr. Stiive, “Zur Geschichte der 
Stadtverfassung von Osnabriick,” Mitteilungen ie historischen Vereins zu Osnabriick, VIII 
(1866), 43, note 2; Dr. Ernst Friedlander, ed., Ostfriesisches Urkundenbuch, Il, 427, 527; Adolf 
Stilzel, Casseler Stadtrechnungen aus der Zeit von 1468 bis 1553 (Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
hessische Geschichte und Landeskunde, neue Folge, Supplement 3, 1871), p. 217; Friedrich 
Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 12th and 13th unabridged editions, 
edited by Alfred Gotze, with the assistance of Wolfgang Krause (1943), pp. 488-489. 
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The first definite date we have for Friedrich Riibenkam is December 3, 
1617, when he was matriculated at the University of Marburg.’ He became 
a clergyman of the Reformed (Calvinist) Church. From 1619 to 1623 he 
was tutor in the noble families of Spede and von Hanstein at Frielingen, 
and from 1623 to 1626 served as assistant pastor at Niederaula, near Hers- 
feld. Three years later (1626) he was installed as pastor at Frielingen. In 
1629 Emperor Ferdinand II issued his famous Edict of Restitution, whereby 
he ordered the restoration to Catholic hands of all ecclesiastical properties 
seized by the Protestants since the Peace of Passau (1552). As the territories 
of the former Abbey of Hersfeld (including Frielingen) fell within this 
category, Pastor Riibenkam was forced to relinquish his parish and seek 
refuge in the village of Abterode, present Kreis Eschwege. Two years later 
a reversal of fortune swept the Hessians, under Landgrave Wilhelm V, into 
power again and Riibenkam triumphantly recorded in the Frielingen register 
Cin Latin) his return. In 1634 he removed to Herolz, in the bishopric of 
Fulda, where he remained until driven out the next year by a sudden 
incursion of the Emperor's fierce Croatian troops. This year of 1635 was 
a tragic one for him; his daughters, Elisabeth and Anna Sibylla, his probable 
father, Hans Caspar Rubecam, and his mother-in-law, Anna Underberg, all 
died of the plague at Abterode in October. He became pastor of the devas- 
tated town of Wichmannshausen, at that time an estate belonging to the 
von Boyneburg family, in 1636, and in 1639 assumed new pastoral duties 
at Oetmannshausen, where he died on 3. IV. 1647." 

Friedrich Riibenkam’s wife was Anna Gertrud, daughter of Nicolaus 
Underberg, who died at Frielingen on December 5, 1632, by his wife, 
Anna (probably Rickgans), who was buried at Abterode, October 14, 1635. 
Anna Gertrud survived her husband many years, dying at Oetmannshausen, 
where she was buried on February 11, 1681. They had at least nine chil- 
dren, of whom Johann Georg (died 1680) was Tax-Collector of Eschwege 
and Burgomaster of Wanfried, and the ancestor of the Riibencamps of 
Hannoverisch-Miinden, Hamburg, and Dresden, Germany, and (since ca. 
1860) New York City and New Jersey; Laurentius (died 1681) was 
Metropolitan (Bishop) of Eschwege; and Andreas. 

Andreas Riibenkam, probably the youngest son, was born about 1642 at 
Wichmannshausen. He was confirmed at Oetmannshausen at rE aster 1654, 


3The oldest Protestant universi ry, founded in in 1527. 
4German genealogists frequently express dates in figures. This method has also been followed 
by the author, rather than make an error in transposition. The Julian Calendar was not abolished 
in Protestant Germany and the Gregorian calendar substituted therefor until 1700. 
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aged 12 years. The family seems to have been temporarily residing at 
Eschwege a few years later from which place, on May 5, 1660, he was 
matriculated at the University of Marburg. Subsequently he served as 
assistant pastor at Eschwege-Neustadt, and in 1672, on the elevation of 
his brother Laurentius to the metropolitanate, succeeded him as pastor there. 
He died at Eschwege-Neustadt, 9. II]. 1698. The writer has a photograph 
of his house, which is still standing on the Market Place at Eschwege. Also 
in the writer's possession is the signature portion of an original document 
dated March 12, 1680.’ Nine ecclesiastical and civic officials of Eschwege 
signed the document, among them the Metropolitan Laurentius and his 
brother, Pastor Andreas Riibenkam. These dignitaries had a convivial time, 
judging from the records which state that they consumed “quantities of 
wine. 

On 7. VI. 1669, Andreas Riibenkam married Catharina Juliana, daughter 
of Balthasar Gleim (1616-1675), a graduate of the University of Kassel® 
and pastor of Wanfried, by his wife, Anna Margaretha, daughter of 
Johannes Crollius (1599-1662), Court Preacher to Landgrave Hermann’ 
of Hessen-Rotenburg, 1634-1653, and Metropolitan of Hersfeld, 1653- 
1662, by his wife, Catharina, daughter of Benedictus Geiter, of Breithard, 
in the Taunus Mountains, countship of Nassau-Weilburg.’ Catharina 
Juliana was born at Rotenburg, on the Fulda River, ca. 1647, and died at 
Eschwege, on the Werra River, November 22, 1722. Andreas and Catharina 
Juliana (Gleim) Riibenkam had nine children: Johann Philipp (see below); 
Johann Friedrich, Rector of the Eschwege School; Anna Margaretha, mar- 
ried (1699) Hieronymus Wigard Dirksen, later pastor of Eschwege- 
Neustadt;* Catharina Elisabeth (died in infancy); Johann Andreas; Michael 
Wilhelm; Maria Juliana (died in infancy); Johann Karl; and Johann Georg. 

Johann Philipp Riibenkam, the eldest son, was born at Wanfried, April 
20, 1670; his godfathers were his maternal uncle, Johannes Gleim (who suc- 


SThe original of this document, which deals with the settlement of the Eschwege church 
accounts, is in Herr Holzapfel’s possession. He very generously clipped the signature portion and 
forwarded it to the writer, who is descended from one of the signers and collaterally related to 


another of the _— 


6During the Thirty Years’ War the Calvinist University of Marburg was seized by the forces 
of the Lutheran Landgrave of Hessen-Darmstadt. To counteract its influence, a Reformed uni- 
versity was opened at Kassel, but was closed after the war when Marburg was restored to the 
Landgrave of Hessen-Kassel. 

e Gleim family can be traced to ca. 1536, and the Crollius family to 1447. Their pedigrees 
are given by this writer in “Gleim [Gliem(e), Glim(e), Glym(e)] of Eschwege,” Genealogy & 
History, March 1949, item no. 13424 and “A Hessian Pedigree: Crollius of Marburg. Ancestral 
Line of Many American Families,” The American Genealogist, XXIII (1945), 225-234. 

®Their daughter, Catharina Margaretha Dirksen, married a distinguished scholar, Dr. Johann 
Philipp Heinius, Rector of the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, Berlin, and Director of the Class of 
Philosophy of the Prussian Royal Academy of Sciences. 


_ 
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ceeded his father Balthasar as pastor of Wanfried in 1676), and Phillipp 


Gleim, subsequently a chancery councillor and judge at Rotenburg. He was 
matriculated at the University of Marburg, April 25, 1687. Following in 
the footsteps of his family, he became a Reformed clergyman. On January 
16, 1698, * succeeded his uncle, Johannes Gleim, as pastor of Wantried, 
the third member of his mother’s family to hold that office in succession. He 
served the church there for 18 years. On August 31, 1706, as Pastor Joh. 
Philipp Riebekam, he was godfather of his nephew, Philipp Wilhelm 
Dirksen (son of his sister, Anna Margaretha Riibenkam and her husband, 
Pastor Hieronymus Wigard Dirksen). In 1708 the town government of 
Wantfried issued a decree forbidding the use of snuff in the church.’ There 
can scarcely be any doubt that Pastor Riibenkam inspired the issuance of 
this edict; it must be disconcerting to a preacher i his congregation 
sneezes from an over-dose of snuff! 

Riibenkam was much influenced by the liberal faith known as Pietism 
(founded by Philipp Jakob Spener in 1670) and toward the close of his 
pastorate at Wanfried he apparently abandoned the Reformed religion. In 
a letter dated December 7, 1716, Landgrave Wilhelm the Elder of Hessen- 
Rheinfels-Rotenburg referred to Riibenkam’s “erroneous concepts and piet- 
isms.” The scion of a long line of Reformed ministers sturdily stuck by his 
guns, with the result that he was unfrocked, either late in 1716 or in January 


1717. He took up his exile at Berleburg, on the Eder River, in the neighbor- 
ing countship of Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg, where the ruler, Count 
Casimir, was friendly toward Pietists. Here he died, and was buried on 
February 25, 1725. 

Johann Philipp Riibenkam married Margaretha Catharina Sartorius at 
Reichensachsen, near Eschwege July 19, 1699. His bride was a girl only 
15% years old, having been 5 at Reichensachsen on February 26, 


1684. She was the younger but only surviving daughter of Matthias 
Sartorius (died 1694), graduate of the University of Marburg and pastor at 
Wichmannshausen, present Kreis Eschwege, by his wife (whom he had 
married at Reichensachsen, October 14, 1680), Anna Juliana von Boyneburg 
gennannt Hoenstein, a member of one of the oldest, wealthiest, and most 
powerful of Hessian noble houses.” She was the daughter of Curt Leopold 


%Reinhold Strauss, Chronik der Stadt Wanfried (1908), p. 103. 

WThese records, the marriage in 1699 of Johann Philipp Riibenkam and Margaretha Catharina 
Sartorius, the latter's baptism in 1684, and the marriage in 1680 of her father, Matthias Sartorius 
and Anna Juliana von Senda genannt Hoenstein, are from certified copies of the entries in 
the transcript of the church register a at Reichensachsen. The original register is at the 
Marburg State Archives; the writer plans to obtain photostatic copies therefrom. Many American 
genealogists make such fantastic claims to noble ancestry that the writer is determined to secure 
all available documentary evidence to support the statements made herein. The descent from 
Jobst v. Boyneburg gen. Hoenstein, given in the text. is from von Buttlar-Elberberg’s Stammbuch 
der althessischen Ritterschaft, a secondary work that must be checked against primary sources. 
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von Boyneburg genannt Hoenstein zu Jestadt, who died at Reichensachsen, 
December 18, 1673, aged 64 years, 4 months, by his wife (and cousin), 
Sabine von Boyneburg genannt Hoenstein, who died at Reichensachsen, 
March 28, 1674, aged 63 years, 3 weeks. Curt Leopold was a son of 
Lieutenant Colonel Jobst von Boyneburg genannt Hoenstein (1554-1619) 
and grandson of Jobst von Boyneburg genannt Hoenstein, sixteenth century 
joint proprietor of Elberberg Castle, near Fritzlar. Sabine was a daughter of 
Jobst Christoph, granddaughter of Philipp, and great-granddaughter of Jobst 
von Boyneburg genannt Hoenstein, joint master of Elberberg Castle above 
mentioned. Anna Juliana ( v. Boyneburg gen. Hoenstein) Sartorius re- 
moved to Wanfried to be near her daughter, Frau Riibenkam, and died 
there, February 1, 1703, aged 57 years. 

After the death of her husband, Johann Philipp Riibenkam, in 1725, 
Margaretha Catharina (Sartorius) Riibenkam removed to Pennsylvania 
and settled in Bristol Township, Philadelphia County, where she died before 
May 13, 1727, (date on which letters of administration on her estate 
were granted). She and Pastor Riibenkam had seven children: Friedrich 
Wilhelm (1701?-1736), died unmarried; Catharina Juliana (1703- ), 
married Jacob Colladay, and was ancentress of several socially promi- 
nent Philadelphia families; Justus Wilhelm (1705-1768), married (1) 
Katharine Conreds and (2.) Susannah Rittenhouse, 2ad was ancestor of 
the Rubicams of St. Louis, Missouri; Karl Wilhelm, who follows; Anna 
Catharina (1709-1770), married John Wister and founded one of Phila- 
delphia’s most illustrious families; Johanna Catharina (1711- ); and 
Margaretha Catharina (1713- ). 

Karl Wilhelm Riibenkam, the third son, was baptized at Wanfried, on 
the Werra River, May 5, 1707; his godfather was his paternal uncle, the 
theological candidate Michael Wilhelm Riibenkam. On May 19, 1739, 
with his brother Justus, he was naturalized a British subject under the name 
of Reeb-Camp. He owned 110 acres in Springfield Township, Philadelphia 
(now Montgomery) County, Pennsylvania, where he died before August 
27, 1748, when letters of administration on his estate were granted to his 
widow, Barbara, and his brother, Justus. 

Charles William Rubincam, to give him the modern form of his name, 
married Barbara, daughter of Peter and Ann Rittenhouse, granddaughter of 


TH This list corrects the list given by the writer in Tyler's Quarterl) XX (1938), p. 110, wherein 
Johann Karl and Catharina are erroneously assigned to Sheen Philipp and Margaretha 
Catharina Riibenkam. 

2Milton Rubincam, “The Wistar-Wister Family: A Pennsylvania Family's Contributions 
Toward American Cultural Development,” Pennsylvania History, XIX (1953), 153-164. 
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Gerhard Rittenhouse, of Cresheim, Philadelphia County, and great-grand- 
daughter of Wilhelm Rittinghausen (1644-1708), founder of the American 
papermaking industry and first minister of the Mennonite Church in this 
country, who was chosen the first bishop a few months prior to his death 
but passed away before he could be formally installed. 

Charles and Barbara (Rittenhouse) Rubincam had seven children: Justus 
(died 1817), married Sarah Gibbs and founded the Rubinkam family of 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania; Jacob (see below); Charles (died 1810), 
Revolutionary War soldier, married Susannah and established the 
Rubencame family in Delaware; William (died before September 1781), 
married Anna (their line became extinct with their sons); Ann, 
married Captain Andrew Redheffer; Peter (died 1821), Revolutionary War 
soldier, married Hannah Potts and founded the Rubincam-Rubicam family 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania;"* and a child, born and died after the 
father’s death in 1748. Barbara married secondly, James Stern, and had 
issue by him. The Philadelphia Orphans’ Court records reveal that they did 
not hesitate to manipulate her first husband's estate to suit themselves, with 
the result that serious charges were brought against them by the coadminis 
trator, Justus William Rubincam. 

The second son, Jacob, under the name of Revercome, was listed in the 
Proprietary Tax List of 1769 for the Manor of Moreland, Philadelphia 
County. He was in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia before October 20, 
1774, when he was married to Jemima Camp, according to the records at 
Woodstock. He served in the famed 8th Virginia Regiment (commanded 
by Colonel, later Brigadier General Peter Muhlenberg) from January 25, 
1776 to January 1778. The pay- and muster-rolls of his regiment preserved 
in the National Archives indicate that his name was a source of mystification 
to the military clerks, who spelled it variously Rivincom, Revecom, Revin 
com, Revicomb, Rivingomb, and Rivicomb. A large part of the time he was 
sick; he was reported as being “Sick near Germantown” in August 1777, 
and “Sick in the Jerseyes” in September. He was “Sick absent” on the rolls 
for October-November 1777 and January 1778. On February 21, 1778, 
Jacob Rubinkam and his wife Jamine sold to his younger brother Peter (the 
writer's great-great-grandfather ) his share of some property in Philadelphia 
County inherited from their grandfather, Peter Rittenhouse. The Virginia 


Peter's descendants are ‘aho to be found in Ohio, Illinois, Arizona, the State of Washington, ete. 
His most distinguished descendant is Raymond Rubicam, the advertising executive (see Who's 
Who in America ). 
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State Census of 1785 listed Jacob Reacomb of Shenandoah County. As 
Jacob Rivercomb he sold to Jacob Pennywit one cow, nine hogs, and all 
of his furniture (October 20, 1790). The Personal Property Tax records 
preserved in the Virginia State Library, Richmond, listed him, usually as 
Revercomb, occasionally as Rivercomb and Reavercomb, from 1782. The 
date of his death is unknown."* His widow was evidently the Jemima Rever- 
comb who married John Zimmerman, January 31, 1805. Jacob and Jemima 
(Camp) Revercomb seem to have had eight children, as follows: Robert 
Bruffy, died 1825 or 1845 (a shadowy character, whose name occurs only 
once, on a very old and faded record preserved by one branch of the family); 
Jacob, born May 4, 1781, died February 25, 1863, married January 13, 
1819, Mary Forrer; Sarah, married March 6, 1806, Joshua Ruffner; William, 
married February 19, 1816, Polly Connell; Polly, married George Blakemore; 
John, married Polly Jenkins, 1812; Elizabeth, married Russell Story, 1812; 
George, born August 14, 1797, died November 1, 1878, married October 4, 
1822, Rebecca Grifhith. Descendants of George and Rebecca (Grifhth) 
Revercomb include the Honorable William H. Revercomb (1824-1900), 
Member, Virginia House of Delegates; the Honorable George A. Revercomb 
(1858-1937), Virginia State Senator; the Honorable Chapman Revercomb, 
United States Senator, 1943-1949; and Honorable Harry J. Revercomb, 
Missouri State Senator. To this branch also belongs Miss Virginia R. Rever- 
comb, formerly Assistant Librarian, Charlottesville Public Library, whose 
enthusiasm and active support have made possible the accumulation of much 
information on her family. A branch of the Revercombs was transplanted 
to Canada in the latter part of the nineteenth century and has representatives 
today in the Province of British Columbia. 


THE SOURCES 


The writer is deeply indebted to his two valued European investigators, 
Kurt Holzapfel, Dipl. Ing., of Eschwege, Hessen, Germany, and Karl 
Friedrich von Frank, of Schloss Senftenegg, Post Ferschnitz, Niederdéster- 
reich, Austria. Without their interest, skill, and knowledge, the unusual 
German background of the Rubincam-Revercomb family would never have 
become known. The sources upon which the Hessian generations are based 
are the parish registers of Frielingen, Abterode, Wichmannshausen, 


~ MThe writer's uncle, the late Albert Rittenhouse Rubincam, the family's first genealogist, stated 
that Jacob died in April 1792, but this appears to be clearly an error. 
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Oetmannshausen, Eschwege, Wanfried, and Reichensachsen; Friedrich 
Riibenkam’s autobiography, preserved among the Wichmannshausen rec- 
ords; matriculation records of the University of Marburg; documents in the 
Staatsarchiv (State Archives) at Marburg, transmitted in 1937 by the late 
Director of the State Archives, Dr. Carl Knetsch, relating to Johann Philipp 
Riibenkam’s appointment as pastor of Wanfried and to his later apostasy. 

For the American generations the sources are administration records and 
deed books preserved in the Offices of the Register of Wills and the Recorder 
of Deeds, Philadelphia, Jacob Revercomb’'s military record in the files of 
the Adjutant General’s Office, National Archives Building, and documents 
at Woodstock, Virginia, examined in behalf of Miss Virginia R. Revercomb 
by the Shenandoah County authority, Dr. John W. Wayland. 


ERASMUS ROSENBERGER OF 
SHENANDOAH COUNTY AND HIS GERMAN ORIGINS 


by Francis CoLemMan RosENBERGER* 


Erasmus Rosensercer,' one of the many Pennsylvania-German settlers of 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia,* purchased land in Berkeley County, 
Virginia, now West Virginia, in 1776° and in Shenandoah County, Virginia, 
in 1790,‘ and was the progenitor of a numerous Virginia family’ which sent 


settlers on to the new lands to the West. 

Like most of the German settlers of the Shenandoah Valley,’ Erasmus 
Rosenberger had lived for some years in Pennsylvania. Recent researches 
make it possible to reconstruct much of his life there. From, for example, a 
1761 land grant in Hanover Township, Lancaster County, now Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania, we learn of “his losses in the late ravages committed 
on the Frontiers by the Indians (they having burnt his house and carryd 
off or destroyed all his cattle stock and goods ).”* 

Erasmus Rosenberger had then lived in Pennsylvania for more than a 
decade. The records of German settlers coming through the port of Phila- 
delphia, kept from 1727 to 1808, and the able editing and publication of 


*Mr. Rosenberger, a member of the Virginia Bar, is the author of genealogical studies which 
are cited here in footnotes and is editor of the anthologies Virginia Reader: A Treasurer of Writings 
from the First Voyages to the Present (1948) and iia Reader: A Treasury of Writings About 
Thomas Jefferson (1953). 

Francis Coleman Rosenberger, Some Notes on the Rosenberger Family in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, 1729-1950 (Richmond: Printed for private circulation by the William ‘Byrd Press, 
1950), passim. 

Yoh Walter Wayland, “The Germans of the Valley,” Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, 1X (April 1902), 337-352, X (July 1902), 33-48, X (October 1902), 113-130. 
In this trail-blazing article, a forerunner of his volume The German Element of the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia (Charlottesville, 1907) and many other works on Valley history, Wayland 
wrote (IX, 343): “. . . numberless families, as, for example, the Smuckers, Lautzes, Koontzs, Lutzs, 
Dingledines, Zirkles, Rosenbergers, Kochenours, Garbers, Huffmans, and Hildebrands could at 
once, from their autographs, be identified with that sturdy and painstaking race that has helped 
to make the Valley of Virginia the most prosperous section of the Old Dominion.” 

3Berkeley County Records, Martinsburg, West Virginia, Deed Book 4, pp. 2-3. 

4Shenandoah County Records, Woodstock, Virginia, Deed Book G, pp. 477-479. 

5Francis Coleman Rosenberger, “A Partial List of the Descendants of Erasmus Rosenberger.” 
(T ritten copy, 1951, Library of Con, 2 

Francis Coleman Rosenberger, Word from the West: A Letter to Rudolph Rosenberger in 
Virginie from his son in Indiana, 1835 (Printed for private circulation, 1951 ). 

Klaus G. Wust, “German Printing in Virginia; A Check List, 1789-1834,” in Twenty-eighth 
Report, Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland (Baltimore, 1953). Wust is preparing 
a comprehensive history of the Germans in Virginia. 

8Land Office, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Lancaster County Warrant, R. 369. 
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them,’ make it easier to establish the arrival in America of 18th century 
German settlers than is often the case with those from other lands. From 
these records we know that Erasmus Rosenberger came to America on the 
ship Ranier, from Rotterdam, and that he took the required oath of allegi- 
ance to King George II at the courthouse in Philadelphia on September 26, 
1749." His signature there" is repeated, forty-five years later, still bold and 
clear, on a Shenandoah County, Virginia, deed.” 

If the arrival at the port of Philadelphia of the emigrant ancestors of 
many Shenandoah Valley families may be readily established, it is less easy 
to trace their point of departure in Germany. The broad Atlantic is often 
a more formidable barrier to the genealogist today than it was to the colonist 
two centuries ago. “One of the major problems in the field of Pennsylvania- 
German genealogy,” a scholarly writer on the subject has recently com- 
mented, “is the determination of the ancestral homes of the families which 
settled here in the 18th Century.”” 

The problem is often difficult even when family traditions may provide 
a clue. A persistent tradition among descendants of Heinrich Rosenberger, 
who settled in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in 1729, is that his 
family had its origins in Zweibriicken.”* If this tradition has a basis in fact, 


it probably relates generally to the 18th century Duchy of Zweibriicken 
rather than to the town of Zweibriicken on the Schwarzbach. A recent search 
of the church registers and other archives of the town of Zweibriicken has 
not disclosed the Rosenberger name. 


%Ralph Beaver Strassburger and William John Hinke, Pennsylvania German Pioneers: A Pub- 
lication of the Original Lists of Arrivals in the Port of Philadelphia from 1727 to 1808 (Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania German Society, 1934), 3 volumes. 

10[bid., 1, 411. 

[bid., I, 464, facsimile of signature. 

12“Indenture,” dated April 29, 1794, conveying land to his son Rudolph Rosenberger, in pos- 
session of the author. 

13Friedrich Krebs and Milton Rubincam, Emigrants from the Palatinate to the American Colonies 
in the 18th Century (Norristown, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania German Society, 1953), Introduc- 
tion by Milton Rubincam, p. 3. 

14Edward Mathews, The Rosenberger Family of Montgomery County: Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Sketches (Harleysville, Pennsylvania: Isaiah R. Haldeman, 1892), p. 47. 

A. J. Fretz, A Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Henry Rosenberger of Franconia, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, Together With Historical and Biographical Sketches (Milton, 
New Jersey, 1906), p. 13. 

Jesse Leonard Rosenberger, The Pennsylvania Germans: A Sketch of Their History and Life, of 
the Mennonites, and of Side Lights from the Rosenberger Family (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1923), p. 11. 

Nelson H. Bergey, “The Ancestry of Nelson H. Bergey,” in ‘S Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck, 
Allentown Morning Call, Allentown, Pennsylvania, April 27, 1940. 

Paulyne M. Kramer, A Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Joseph Detweiler Rosenberger 
(Perkasie, Pennsylvania: Harold B. Rosenberger, 1953), p. 5. 
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Fortunately, the master, Henry Browning, of the ship Ranier, which in 
1749 brought Erasmus Rosenberger among 126 adult males and a total of 
277 passengers to Philadelphia, left more of a record of the German homes 
of his passengers than is often the case with the ship lists. He recorded, 
earning the gratitude of future genealogists, that his passengers were from 
“Hanau, Wirtemberg, Darmstand, Isenburg.”” 

Indefatigable research in the area of the 18th century district of Hanau, 
which in 1785 was united with Hesse-Cassel and later became a part of 
Hesse-Nassau, in what is today Western Germany, by the distinguished 
genealogist Karl Friedrich von Frank, author of the monumental Kress 
Family History, has shed much light on the German origins of the Rosen- 
berger family. 

There, in the church registers of the town of Schliichtern, including the 
village of Niederzell close by, were found extensive Rosenberger records, 
among them the baptism of Erasmus Rosenberger on November 21, 1723. 

Schliichtern,” also formerly spelled Schlichtern, and known by the Latin 
name Solitaria, a town in the former district of Hanau on the Kintzig River, 
is located about 15 miles (25 kilometers) southwest of the cathedral town of 
Fulda and about 30 miles (50 kilometers) northeast of the town of Hanau, 
birthplace of the brothers Grimm. Its population in the 18th century was 
about 1,500 and today is about 5,000. 

Among its notable landmarks are the castle Steckelburg and the castle 
Ramholz and the former Benedictine Monastery which in the Reformation 
became a well known school. Its principal industries in the 18th century 
included mills, breweries, brandy distilleries, and linen weaving. It is today 
known for the manufacture of metal cloth. 

In 1543 the abbot, Peter Lotichius, of the monastery of Schliichtern, with 
all the incorporated parishes, joined the Reformation. The church registers 
of the Reformed parish of Schliichtern, with some gaps, are preserved from 
1577 on. Rosenbergers are found in the church registers from the beginning 
of the records."” 

Erasmus Rosenberger, baptized at Niederzell on November 21, 1723, 
was the son of Christoffel Rosenberger and his wife Anna Catharina. His 
Godfather was Erasmus Riifer of Hohenzell. 


~ 15Strassburger and Hinke, Pennsylvania German Pioneers, I, 411. 
!©Information on the history of Schliichtern has been supplied by Karl Friedrich von Frank. 
17A transcript of all Rosenberger records in the church registers of Schliichtern to the middle of 


the 18th century is in the possession of the author. 
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The church registers at Schliichtern clearly establish the ancestry of 
Erasmus Rosenberger for three generations. His father, Christoffel Rosen- 
berger, was baptized at Niederzell on March 31, 1683 (with Christoffel 
Heylman, fellow neighbor — “Mitnachbar” — of Bellings as his Godfather) 
and he was confirmed in 1698. 

Christoffel Rosenberger was the son of Nicolaus (Niclas, Claus) Rosen- 
berger and his wife Agnes (Agnesa). A “specification of all households, 
families and souls” (“Specificatio aller Und Jeder Haushaltungen, familien 
Und Seelen”) in Niederzell in the year 1677 lists Claus Rosenberger as 34 
years of age, his wife Agnes as 33, and his old mother (“seine alt Mutter” ) 
Gerdraut as 70. (At her death a dozen years later she is listed as 75.) The 
total population of Niederzell in 1677 is shown as 51 men, women and 
children. 

Nicolaus Rosenberger died at Niederzell on November 29, 1709, and is 
listed as a presbyter (“Kirchen Eltester”). His widow, Agnesa, died there 
on March 23, 1714. 

Nicolaus Rosenberger was the son of Conrad Rosenberger and his wife 
Gertraut (Gerdraut). She was buried at Niederzell on March 11, 1689. 

This is as far as the line may now be positively carried. One Conrad 
Rosenberger of Niederzell was the father of a son baptized on January 17, 


1583, and numerous Rosenbergers appear in the succeeding years in the 
registers. The relationships, however, are not always certain, and additional 
records from neighboring parishes may be useful in establishing clear 
filiations. 
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QUERIES 


JEWS OF VIRGINIA —I am gathering material for a volume on “Early Jews of 
Virginia, 1658-1900.” If anyone has any material such as diaries, wills, and letters 
concerning Virginia Jews, | would appreciate receiving it for use in my book. — Louis 
Ginsberg, 927 Northampton Road, Petersburg, Virginia, 


FRIEND — What is the relationship of the following? 1. John Friend, builder of 
Harvard College, who came to Massachusetts in 1635 with John Winthrop’s colony 
from Bristol, England. 2. Sir Thomas Friend who came to Massachusetts in 1630 
with Governor Winthrop but who soon returned to England. Was he court physician 
to King Charles I and was he beheaded in 1648? 3. Richard Friend who was mayor of 
Weymouth, England, in 1691 and who owned land before 1675 in Upland, now 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Did he ever come to America? 4. Nicholas Friend, a sea 
captain, who sailed for America from Weymouth, England, in his own ship, about 
1675 with his wife and ten children. According to tradition his ship was wrecked; 
he lost his life, but his wife and ten children were saved and settled in Upland, now 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 5. Sir John Friend of England who was beheaded in 1696. 
6. Captain Thomas Friend who settled in what is now Chesterfield County, Virginia, 
in 1730. 7. Israel Friend who settled in Maryland in the area near Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia, about 1734. — Carter Watkins Friend, 2416 Cameron Mills Road, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


George Washington. Volume Six — Patriot and President. By Doucias SouTHaLy 
Freeman. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. xlv, 529 pp. $7.50. 


Wuen George Washington died at the age of sixty-seven, he had completed his life's 
work, though he had only two brief years to enjoy the freedom which he had so 
richly earned. His biographer, Douglas Southall Freeman, also died at sixty-seven, 
but his work had not been finished. One volume and one chapter of the seven 
volumes he had planned remained to be written, and no other pen can complete 
his task. 

Before taking up his last great work, his time had been devoted to a later period of 
American history, but in a number of ways he was peculiarly fitted by temperament 
and personality to understand and evaluate the character of Washington. Both were 
men of large frame and commanding presence. Both possessed an innate dignity, but 
were essentially simple and sincere, completely lacking in pretense of any kind. They 
were also humorless and prosaic. Washington’s greatness resulted from his ambition, 
the driving force which made him a prodigious worker, his sound practical judgment, 
and his ability to organize and to administer. Within a far more limited field, Dr. 
Freeman was possessed of all these qualities. He would hardly have understood a 
complex personality like that of Jefferson, nor appreciated the many-faceted brilliance 
of an erratic individualist like John Randolph of Roanoke; but Washington presented 
him no problem of personality. 

The problems of the late eighteenth century, however, were another matter. Both 
in Europe and America this was a turbulent era, and its complexities could hardly be 
mastered except by one who had devoted his life to the task. But until he took com- 
mand of the Continental Army, Virginia was Washington's field of action, and Dr. 
Freeman was thoroughly familiar with this scene. When, in 1775, the horizon sud- 
denly extended to encompass the Continent, the author's method enabled him to meet 
the situation. As in his treatment of Robert E. Lee, Dr. Freeman always viewed the 
scene through the eyes of his subject, and though this method presents a limited 
picture, it is more truly biographical than any other approach could be. Furthermore, it 
seems to the reivewer that in the case of Washington this was the most fruitful 
approach. 

Many books have been written about the political, economic, and diplomatic prob 
lems of early years of the Federal Union. If one wishes information on these subjects, 
he can easily find it; but only in Dr. Freeman's work will he view the scene as Wash 
ington himself saw it, and only in this way can one fully comprehend the mind and 
character of the first President. It is true that most specialists will wish that more 
had heen said concerning the questions which particularly interest them. bor instance 
the Indian problem was one which was of almost constant concern to the Prewdent 
and much has been wid about hostilities and negotiations with the Red Men, but 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


HISTORICAL ARTICLES BY STUDENTS PUBLISHED — Students in Vir- 
ginia colleges and universities have been both very productive and extremely wasteful 
historians. Like the miner who was so busy digging gold from the mountain that he 
never took any to the mint, our young historians have too often allowed research to 
become an end in itself. Theses by the score are allowed to gather dust in unfrequented 
library alcoves. Hundreds of excellent history term papers are regularly consigned to 
the wastebasket. While it is true that many researchers have mined iron pyrites, it is 
obvious that scholars and the general public alike would profit if the best of the 
historical writing by students was published. 

We, therefore, welcome with the greatest possible pleasure volume one of the 
Annual Collection of Essays in History published by the History Club of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Sponsored and edited by students, it contains four excellent articles 
on Virginia history. Mr. Harry E. Poindexter, the editor, and his associates are to be 
commended for their enterprise and accomplishment. The history faculty and the 
administration of the University can be justly proud of having fostered this unique 
student publication. 

“The Second Virginia Central Railroad,” by W. Hugh Moomaw, recounts the 
struggles of the short line which once connected Fredericksburg and Orange. “Indian 
Policy Under Thomas Jefferson,” by Emory G. Evans, shows that though Jefferson 
was forced at times to take strong measures, he thought “the immediate acquisitions 
of land . . . of less consequence to us than [the Indians’) friendship and a thorough 
confidence in our justice.” “The Jones-Martin Senatorial Campaign of 1911,” by 
Harold E, Cox, tells of a bitter struggle for control of the Democratic party in Virginia, 
the results of which are still felt. “Woodrow Wilson at the University of Virginia,” 
by Richard E. Viar, answers many of the questions which have been asked about 
Wilson as a student and corrects some misconceptions. 

Copies of volume one of Essays in History may be obtained for one dollar from the 
Editor, History Club, Corcoran Department of History, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Equally welcome are the revived John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph- 
Macon College. A worthy successor to the earlier series begun in 1901 by William E. 
Dodd and continued until 1918 by Charles H. Ambler, the new series is ably edited 
by Dean W. Alexander Mabry. The two numbers which have been published present 
undergraduate papers of unusual excellence and very valuable source material. 
Randolph-Macon is to be congratulated on its scholarly accomplishment. 

The Richmond Press on the Eve of the Civil War, by Marvin Davis Evans, con- 
stitutes volume one (January 1951) and sells for one dollar. Professor William E. 


Dodd's Diary, 1916-1920, edited by W. Alexander Mabry, and William E. Dodd, 
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Democratic Diplomat, by J. Claybrook Lewis, make up volume two (March 1953), 
which sells for two dollars. Dodd's diary deals with farm life in Loudoun County, 
Virginia, with university life in Chicago, and with national and international affairs 
in a troubled era, The original diary is at Randolph-Macon College. 

The John P. Branch Historical Papers may be obtained from Dean W. Alexander 
Mabry, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. 


ANNUAL MEETING — The annual meeting of the Virginia Historical Society 
will be held January 19, 1955, at the Battle Abbey, North Boulevard and Kensington 
Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. The business meeting will be at 3:30 p.m. At 8:30 P.M. 
the Honorable J. William Fulbright, United States Senator from Arkansas, will ad- 
dress the Society on “The American Experiment in Self-Government.” 


HONORARY MEMBER — John Walter Wayland, of Harrisonburg, was elected an 
honorary member of the Virginia Historical Society by the Executive Committee on 
December 16, 1954. Dr. Wayland before his retirement was for many years professor 
of history at Madison College. A man of great industry and ability, he has written 
many books on the history of the Valley of Virginia. 


AWARD OF MERIT — The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia, 1570-1572, by 
Clifford M. Lewis, S. J., and Albert J. Loomie, S. J., published for the Virginia 
Historical Society by the University of North Carolina Press was given an Award 
of Merit by the American Association for State and Local History at its annual meet- 


ing in Madison, Wisconsin, on September 10, 1954. 


CANDY OYLE —I have a reference which may help to clear up the uncertainty 
about “Candy oyle” mentioned in the “Accompts of the Tristram and Jane” (VMHB, 
LII [October 1954], 425, 436). In George Sandys's A Relation of a Journey begun 
An: Dom: 1610 (6th ed. London, 1670, pp. 175-176), he says, “We approached the 
Southeast of Candy, formerly Creta,” and adds, “It aboundeth in Grain, Oyle, and 
Fruits of all kinds.” The Romans called this island Candia, and since Richard Hakluyt 
refers to it as Candie, | suppose it was known in Sandys's time as Candy. Several 
English references that I have seen to “Florence Oil” make me think that “Candy 
oyle” would have been olive oil from Crete. Modern gardeners are, of course, familiar 
with candytuft which originated on that island. — George H. Kernodle. 


MOSES MYERS — In his review of my book, History of the Jews of Petersburg 
CVMHB, LII [October 1954], 516-517), Mr. Saul Veiner states that Samuel Myers 
of Petersburg and Richmond was related to the Moses Myers of Norfolk with whom 
he was in business. Moses Myers of Norfolk was not related to Samuel Myers. The 
Moses M. Myers referred to in my book was Moses Mears Myers and this man was 
Samuel Myers’ brother. The similarity of names has unfortunately led to some con- 
fusion. Moses Myers of Norfolk was the son of Hyam Myers of New York and 
Canada. Samuel Myers was the son of Myer Myers, the New York silversmith. 


(Marcus, Early American Jewry, Il, 193.) — Louis Ginsberg. 
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JEWS OF VIRGINIA —I am gathering material for a volume on “Early Jews of 
Virginia, 1658-1900.” If anyone has any material such as diaries, wills, and letters 
concerning Virginia Jews, | would appreciate receiving it for use in my book. — Louis 
Ginsberg, 927 Northampton Road, Petersburg, Virginia, 


FRIEND — What is the relationship of the following? 1. John Friend, builder of 
Harvard College, who came to Massachusetts in 1635 with John Winthrop’s colony 
from Bristol, England. 2. Sir Thomas Friend who came to Massachusetts in 1630 
with Governor Winthrop but who soon returned to England. Was he court physician 
to King Charles I and was he beheaded in 1648? 3. Richard Friend who was mayor of 
Weymouth, England, in 1691 and who owned land before 1675 in Upland, now 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Did he ever come to America? 4. Nicholas Friend, a sea 
captain, who sailed for America from Weymouth, England, in his own ship, about 
1675 with his wife and ten children. According to tradition his ship was wrecked; 
he lost his life, but his wife and ten children were saved and settled in Upland, now 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 5. Sir John Friend of England who was beheaded in 1696. 
6. Captain Thomas Friend who settled in what is now Chesterfield County, Virginia, 
in 1730. 7. Israel Friend who settled in Maryland in the area near Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia, about 1734.— Carter Watkins Friend, 2416 Cameron Mills Road, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


George Washington. Volume Six — Patriot and President. By Doucias SourTHaLt 
Freeman. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. xlv, 529 pp. $7.50. 


Wuen George Washington died at the age of sixty-seven, he had completed his life's 
work, though he had only two brief years to enjoy the freedom which he had so 
richly earned. His biographer, Douglas Southall Freeman, also died at sixty-seven, 
but his work had not been finished. One volume and one chapter of the seven 
volumes he had planned remained to be written, and no other pen can complete 
his task. 

Before taking up his last great work, his time had been devoted to a later period of 
American history, but in a number of ways he was peculiarly fitted by temperament 
and personality to understand and evaluate the character of Washington. Both were 
men of large frame and commanding presence. Both possessed an innate dignity, but 
were essentially simple and sincere, completely lacking in pretense of any kind. They 
were also humorless and prosaic. Washington's greatness resulted from his ambition, 
the driving force which made him a prodigious worker, his sound practical judgment, 
and his ability to organize and to administer. Within a far more limited field, Dr. 
Freeman was possessed of all these qualities. He would hardly have understood a 
complex personality like that of Jefferson, nor appreciated the many-faceted brilliance 
of an erratic individualist like John Randolph of Roanoke; but Washington presented 
him no problem of personality. 

The problems of the late eighteenth century, however, were another matter. Both 
in Europe and America this was a turbulent era, and its complexities could hardly be 
mastered except by one who had devoted his life to the task. But until he took com- 
mand of the Continental Army, Virginia was Washington's field of action, and Dr. 
Freeman was thoroughly familiar with this scene. When, in 1775, the horizon sud- 
denly extended to encompass the Continent, the author's method enabled him to meet 
the situation. As in his treatment of Robert E. Lee, Dr. Freeman always viewed the 
scene through the eyes of his subject, and though this method presents a limited 
picture, it is more truly biographical than any other approach could be. Furthermore, it 
seems to the reivewer that in the case of Washington this was the most fruitful 
approach. 

Many books have been written about the political, economic, and diplomatic prob- 
lems of early years of the Federal Union. If one wishes information on these subjects, 
he can easily find it; but only in Dr. Freeman's work will he view the scene as Wash- 
ington himself saw it, and only in this way can one fully comprehend the mind and 
character of the first President. It is true that most specialists will wish that more 
had been said concerning the questions which particularly interest them. For instance, 
the Indian problem was one which was of almost constant concern to the President, 


and much has been said about hostilities and negotiations with the Red Men, but 
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there is no clear picture of Washington's overall policy, which presently resulted in 
the establishment of Indian agencies to supervise trade and encourage agriculture 
among the natives. But to have made a thorough analysis of every problem would have 
been beyond the competence of any one man. 

One does not need to comment upon the thoroughness of Dr. Freeman's research 
or the skillful objectivity with which he presented his material. If he did not greatly 
change our estimate of Washington, he added much to our understanding of him. We 
realize now that our comprehension must forever be limited by the fact that the first 
President appeared never to unbend. If he had his lighter moments, he left no record 
of them and we are left to wonder, and to hope that he knew how to laugh. 

Though his work was brought to an untimely end, it is fortunate that Dr. Freeman 
had surrounded himself with a staff of exceptionally able assistants who were in 
position to prepare his last volume for the press in a highly satisfactory manner. The 
Prefatory Note by Mary Wells Ashworth throws much light upon the author's ap- 
proach to his problem. The Appendices were prepared by J. A. Carroll and the 
Bibliography of Manuscript Sources by Dr. Gertrude R. B. Richards, Dr. Freeman's 
chief research assistant, who contributed enormously toward making the work what 
it is. Geneva B. Snelling, his librarian, prepared the Bibliography of Printed Sources, 
and Professor Dumas Malone of Columbia University furnished an illuminating fore- 
word entitled “The Pen of Douglas Southall Freeman.” 


University of Virginia Tuomas Perkins ABERNETHY 


The South in American Literature, 1607-1900. By Jay B. Huppert. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1954. xv, 987 pp. $10.00. 


Tue South has been the theme of more inaccurate nonsense than any other region of 
the United States. Some of this nonsense has been written by self-satished “observers” 
from other parts of the country who arrived with fixed ideas which they did not care 
to change. Some came from the pens of authors who did not even take the trouble to 
visit the South or to explore a subject upon which God had already given them a vision 
of truth, Some has come from Southerners themselves who for a variety of reasons 
have seen fit to distort the picture of the South. Whatever the written testimony about 
the South has been, Professor Jay B. Hubbell has analyzed it and presented a calm 
and reasoned discussion in The South in American Literature, 1607-1900. This is the 
fullest and best informed book about Southern writing that has yet appeared. 

The fruit of a lifetime of study and contemplation of American literature and the 
South’s place in it, Mr. Hubbell’s new history is a wise and useful book which ought 
to dispel some of the ignorance often displayed by literary students as well as by 
social historians who generalize about the South without much factual evidence. It is 
of course too much to expect that this book will change opinions overnight, but future 
commentators on the South will now have less excuse for an ignorance that has lain 
easy on their consciences. Mr. Hubbell has read and assimilated a vast amount of 


writing, good, bad, and indifferent, and he has provided valuable summaries and 
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criticism. Furthermore, unlike too many others who have written about the South, 
he has taken advantage of an increasing volume of monographic literature of the 
subject. Ninety-one pages of closely printed critical bibliography at the end of the 
book attest to Mr. Hubbell’s own wide reading. This bibliography, which lists 
hundreds of out-of-the-way books, monographs, and articles, will prove indispensable 
to the writer who really wants to be informed. 

One difficulty about explaining the South and Southern literature is that many 
readers have a fixed pattern of ideas and instinctively know what they believe to be the 
truth about the South. Their opinions have become an article of faith, and any facts 
which disturb that faith may annoy them but will not alter their beliefs. Such readers 
will dismiss Mr. Hubbell’s book, as they have dismissed other factual books which 
which disproved their notions, as an apologia. But The South in American Literature 
is not an apologia, It is rather a documented analysis of a large and varied body of 
literature extending from Captain John Smith to William Faulkner, with a well- 
balanced discussion of the social and political motivation behind the prevailing 
attitudes held by Southerners as well as their critics. 

Mr. Hubbell is fully aware that Southerners have sometimes been their own worst 
enemies in speaking for the South. For example, in reacting against the excesses of 
the Abolitionists in the 1850's, they too went to extremes. Southerners have never 
been able to bear fools gladly, and of all their critics, they have found canting and 
self-righteous fools the hardest to bear. The conventionalized picture of the South as a 
semi-barbarous region of lecherous and sadistic Yahoos, whether painted by William 
Lloyd Garrison or Howard Fast, has enraged many a Southerner to the point of 
intemperate violence. What has troubled thoughtful Southerners is that this picture 
has been widely accepted as truth, and has become as conventionalized as another 
equally false picture, that of the South as a land of white-columned mansions heavily 
perfumed with magnolias. These two pictures have so influenced the literary market 
that Southern writers too often have fallen under one or the other spell, depending 
upon their own dispositions and the predilections of the New York editor who 
determined the size of their checks. The influence exerted by the fixed ideas of 
metropolitan editors upon the nature and quality of regional literature, especially the 
literature of the South and West, is a field which would richly repay investigation. 
Although Mr. Hubbell suggests some of the results of editorial persuasion, the subject 
extends beyond the scope of his volume. Therein lies a topic for future doctoral theses. 

Mr. Hubbell makes no extravagant claims of having discovered hitherto unknown 
geniuses, but he does present a mass of evidence of the literary activity of scores of 
authors who deserve to be rescued from oblivion. A nineteenth-century historian 
once declared that Dante summed up the “ten silent centuries” which preceded him. 
These centuries were silent only because the historian knew nothing about them. 
In the same way, the South has been described as unliterary by historians who never 
took the trouble to turn a page to see what the South had written. Mr. Hubbell 
supplies exact information. “I have given more space to biographical details than 
would be desirable in a literary history of New York or New England,” he points out. 
“The historian can assume on the part of his readers some knowledge of the life of 
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Irving or Lowell; he cannot when he is writing about William Wirt or Hugh 
Swinton Legaré. I have therefore given more space to narrative and exposition than 
to criticism.” The future writer about the South will be grateful for the factual in- 
formation and the bibliographical clues to further study. 

Mr. Hubbell points out that the canon of what constitutes American “Literature” 
was determined by men who could see little beyond their own small province: “Most 
of our early literary historians were New Englanders — all honor to them! One cannot 
accuse these hardworking scholars, investigating a neglected field, of any intentional 
discrimination against writers from other sections; but nonetheless it is obvious now 
that for them the literary history of America was primarily the story of the rise and 
decline of the New England ‘School’.” They simply knew nothing of what went on 
in the South and West, and if they heard, they regarded it as alien and unacceptable. 
Small wonder then that the sermons of the New England divines came to be regarded 
as the characteristic manifestation of intellectual activity in early America, a quality 
of mind that flowered ultimately in the Transcendental School. 

The newspapers provided an outlet for much literary effort in the South. Mr. 
Hubbell perhaps might have devoted more space to a consideration of the literary 
quality of these vehicles of public expression. We have overlooked their importance 
in providing an outlet for literary expression. The facile generalization sometimes 
made by other students of Southern literature that essays and poems in the newspapers 
were for the most part clipped from English periodicals is demonstrably inaccurate. 
Many pieces were clipped, it is true, but the newspapers also printed a great deal of 
prose and verse written by Southerners. 

The most detailed treatment in Mr. Hubbell’s book has been reserved for the 
writers before the Civil War. This is as it ought to be, for less is known about them. 
If the discussion of the writers since the Civil War is less complete, nevertheless 
Mr. Hubbell has managed to emphasize the main trends and to write an impressive 
essay himself in what he entitles “Epilogue: The Twentieth Century.” 

Critics may find many generalizations in The South in American Literature with 
which they may not agree, but Mr. Hubbell has reached his conclusions after a careful 
assessment of the published evidence. He has written an honest and scholarly work 


which historians of the South genuinely interested in the truth will find immensely 


valuable. Louts B. Wricut 
Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 


County Court Records of Accomack-Northampton, Virginia, 1632-1640. Edited by 
Susiz M. Ames. American Legal Records, Volume 7. Washington, D. C.: The 
American Historical Association, 1954. lxix, 189 pp. $7.50. 

Tus is the seventh volume in the American Legal Records series to be published 

under the sponsorship of the Littleton-Griswold Fund Committee of the American 

Historical Association. It is the first of this important series to print any of the legal 

records of Virginia. It is most appropriate, therefore, that this volume should concern 
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the court records of the Eastern Shore of Virginia — “the oldest continuous county 
court records in America.” 

The editor, Dr. Susie M. Ames, has long and carefully studied the seventeenth 
century court records of the Eastern Shore. Only two of the original eight shires 
formed in 1634 have extant any records of the first decade of their existence. Because 
life was closely similar during this early period on the Eastern Shore and the rest of 
Virginia, the survival of the court records of Accomack-Northampton County com- 
pensates in part for this great loss. The studies of Dr. Ames, therefore, throw much 
new light on Virginia during the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Ames has transcribed with the utmost accuracy the first volume of the original 
court records from 1632 to 1640. For the first time a complete and accurate repro- 
duction of this manuscript volume located in the office of the clerk of Northampton 
County, Eastville, Virginia, is made available for the use of scholars. 

A brief, but provocative prefatory note by Professor Francis S. Philbrick on the 
English background of the county court system of Colonial Virginia is followed by a 
most informative introduction by Dr. Ames. In addition to providing the reader with 
the political, social and economic background necessary for an understanding of the 
county court records, the introduction also describes the major features of the 
Accomack-Northampton court system, such as the composition of the court, the various 
types of litigation, the procedures of the court, and the significance of the court. 

Fortified with this information, the reader finds the court records more comprehensi- 
ble, and, as a result, more interesting. One immediately notices the multiplicity of 
types of cases tried by the court. It is apparent that the early settlers were of a 
litigious nature — a characteristic of the entire colonial period. For example, Nicholas 
Cresswell at Leesburg in December 1774 listened to “a great number of litigious 
suits. The people seem to be fond of Law. Nothing uncommon for them to bring a 
suit against a person for a Book debt and trade with him on an open account at the 
same time. To be arrested for debt is no scandal here.” 

The prevalence of debt and the ensuing litigation account for much of the court 
business. On the other hand, cases involving theft are very rare. There were, how- 
ever, many complaints about slander. Dr. Ames attributes the prevalence of slander 
cases to “an abnormal sensitivity to unfavorable criticism,” but the language used by 
the accused seems sufhiciently strong to provoke a suit in these modern times. In fact, 
the reader is struck by the lack of inhibitions, and the very detailed testimony which 
would be considered objectionable in modern society. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that restraint in speech was not a characteristic of Elizabethan England. 

Two defects affect the usefulness of this volume. In the first place, a map of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia locating the principal places mentioned in the court records 
would have been most helpful. Secondly, the court records are indexed by persons’ 
names, and the subject index covers only the prefactory note and introduction. This 
omission of an all-inclusive subject index will hinder the use of the volume by 
scholars since it will be difficult to locate easily all cases concerning any particular 


type of litigation. ye 
Colonial Williamsburg 
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Virginia Colonial Militia, 1651-1776. Edited by Wiutt1am Armsrronc Crozier. 
Baltimore: Southern Book Company, 1954. 144 pp. $5.00 paper. 


Tue Southern Book Company has again put genealogists and historians to their debt 
by presenting Virginia Colonial Militia, 1651-1776 from the well known series entitled 
Virginia County Records edited by the late William Armstrong Crozier. The research 
for Mr. Crozier’s series was begun in 1903 by the late Reverend William Clayton 
Torrence when he first came to Virginia from his native Georgia, and the indefatigable 
labor that went into the gathering of the vast amount of detailed information set forth 
in the pages of Crozier’s publications was due largely to Mr. Torrence’s zeal. 

This work, which is volume two of the Virginia County Records series, was origi- 
nally published in 1905 in a very limited edition and has been practically impossible 
to obtain at a reasonable figure for many years. The Southern Book Company has 
caused an exact reprint to be issued at a reasonable price. It is printed on good paper, 
the type is sharp and easy to read; in all it is a most presentable work and will fill a 
gap in the library of many persons. 

The volume is divided into several sections and includes: (1) Land Bounty Cer- 
tificates for service in the French and Indian War; (2) Military Rosters in Hening’s 
Statutes at Large; (3) Muster Rolls of companies defending the frontier in Lord 
Dunmore’s War, 1774; (4) Partial List of the Officers Killed and Wounded at the 
Battle of Point Pleasant, October 10, 1774; (5) Augusta County Militia in 1742; 
(6) Miscellaneous County Resters of Militia Officers beginning in 1651; (7) Detailed 
list of officers and soldiers of the Virginia Regiment, 1754, commanded by Colonel 
George Washington; and (8) A list of the Officers of the Colonial Militia of Spot- 


sylvania County who produced their commissions before His Majesty's Honourable 
Justices 1729-1780. Only those who have tried to find in the manuscript sources items 
such as are presented in this volume can properly appreciate the vast amount of in- 


formation which has been brought together from unindexed material and presented 


in this well indexed volume, Virginia Colonial Militia. 
Georce H. S. 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Sir William Johnson Papers. Volume XI — 4 January 1764 to 30 December 176s. 
Edited by Micron W. Hamivron, Albany: The University of the State of New 
York, 1953. vii, 994 pp. $5.25. 

Tus is the eleventh of a planned twelve-volume series of Johnson Papers, published 

by the Division of Archives and History of the New York State Education Depart- 

ment and edited by Dr. M. W. Hamilton, Senior Historian of the Division of Archives 
and History. The volume fills a void in easily-available source material caused by the 

New York Capitol fire of 1911. Contents of the volume were drawn primarily from 

the Gage Papers of the Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and from the Indian 

Records of the Canadian Archives in Ottawa. 
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These documents cover a very important period and an important subject in the 
history of British North America. It was the critical transition period between the 
close of the French and Indian War and the first formidable and unmistakable 
rumblings of our War for Independence. During those years the British were most 
fortunate in having had Sir William Johnson in their North American colonial service. 
He was able, dependable, and conscientious, in addition to being a most prolific letter 
writer. In the Preface of this volume Dr. Albert B. Corey, New York State Historian, 
wrote that “Johnson had held the Six Nations of the Iroquois in allegiance to the 
English . . . throughout the War of the Revolution.” Perhaps this was his greatest 
contribution to king and country. The friendship of these powerful Indians was most 
essential to the British if they were to be successful in consolidating and extending 
their possessions in the new world, for their friendship and support made possible 
the expansion of trade and settlements into the land west of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Just how Johnson accomplished this can be easily understood from a study of the 
letters to and from him in this volume. He appreciated the vital significance of his 
assignment and fully intended to keep himself informed. An “order for Regulation 
of Trade,” dated January 16, 1765, stated that “The Officers Commanding at the 
Posts will at all Times inform Sir William Johnson, of every thing which shall come 
to their Knowledge relative to Indian Business which shall be worth His Notice.” 
Furthermore, care was to be taken that “the Traders are guilty of no Imposition upon 
the Indians.” These were two approaches used by Johnson that made and kept him 
the best informed man on Indian affairs in His Majesty's North American service. 

Dr. Hamilton did good work in editing the volume, supplying much information 
and identifying many individuals to illuminate Johnson's observations. ‘Twelve illustra- 
tions of contemporary maps and portraits prove both interesting and beneficial. The 
volume is a definite contribution in printed source material. 

Curtiss 


Madison College 


William Blount. By Witt1am H. Masrerson. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni 
versity Press, 1954. 378 pp. $6.00. 


Errongous descriptions of William Blount, such as that given by William Pierce 
(American Historical Review, U1, 310-334), make Professor Masterson’s work par 
ticularly acceptable. Pierce's picture of Blount as a man without talent, “plain, honest, 
and sincere” is as unreal as if he had characterized him simply as a chameleonic 
individual. Blount lived in Craven and Pitt counties, North Carolina, until his re 
moval to the Tennessee area and, with family backing, got an early start in business 
and politics. He with his brothers (John Gray and Thomas) formed one of the 
most imposing mercantile and shipping businesses in the South. William, who was a 
silent partner, took the role of politician for the vantage of the firm. 
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William Blount held political ofhce almost continuously. Repeated membership in 
the state legislature revealed his keenness of mind and good grasp of legal and financial 
matters, and Jed to his appointment to many committees and chairmanships. Personal 
ability and a strong financial status helped him to secure election as a delegate to 
Congress — a position which he held with slight exception from 1782 to 1787. He 
was also a delegate to the Constitutional Convention and had a large part in North 
Carolina's ratification of the Constitution. 

In the legislature Blount was the recognized leader of the West. This and his long 
political experience made him a logical appointee for the governorship of the new 
Territory of the United States South of the River Ohio — a position coveted both for 
the distinction and because his vast investments in western lands made his presence 
there imperative. The Blounts were among the greatest land speculators in American 
history, and their land business and politics discernibly overlapped. 

Blount’s governorship saw the usual clash of speculator aggression and Indian 
resistance — a situation further complicated by intense partisanship of Federalists like 
Timothy Pickering and the limited grasp of the situation by the Secretary of War. 

This biography reveals the hand of the experienced historian in understanding and 
revelation. The format of the book is attractive —the printing and reproduction of 
photographs are exceptionally clear. The author's style is good, but not exciting. The 
index is only fairly adequate and there are the few, almost inevitable, factual errors. 
Blount’s home at the time was Greenville, not Piney Grove (p. 212), and he had three 
sons (William, Richard, and Jacob), not two (p. 213). Elijah Robertson was the 
brother, not the son, of James Robertson (p. 88). It was William R. Davie, not John 
Gray Blount, who moved the adoption of the committee of the whole report Cp. 165). 
The story falls short in the scant attention given to the powerful political factions — 
“East” and “West” — which dominated North Carolina at this time. The association 
of Robert Morris and James Wilson in the Blount land speculation is inadequately 
treated and the shipping and mercantile interest deserves a stronger accent. 

The author strikes a balance in assaying Blount’s place in history —on one hand 
he is the constructive leader and on the other an excessively ambitious business man 
and politician, undisciplined by scruples. This interpretation seems to be in keeping 
with the facts presented. Professor Masterson and the Press are to be congratulated 
on their excellent contribution to historical literature. 


Auice Barnwevt Kerrn 
Meredith College 


Jeffersonian America: Notes on the United States of America Collected in the Years 
1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus John Foster. Edited by Ricnarp Beate Davis. 
San Marino, Calif.: The Huntington Library, 1954. xx, 356 pp. $6.00. 


Trere was once a time when the Russians seemed to be the most popular members of 
the diplomatic corps in Washington. According to one disapproving observer, the 
Americans had “a leaning of affection to the most absolute of al] governments,” even 
though they were “rival claimants on the shores of the Pacific Ocean.” 
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Let no one identify this witness as an Old Guard Republican of our own day or 
assume that he was speaking of the early 1940's. For the Muscovites referred to were 
subjects of Tsar Alexander I, while the Americans thus criticized were fellow citizens 
of the Sage of Monticello himself. The observation quoted was made by Augustus 
John Foster, the British diplomat and author whose “Notes on America” have long 
been known to students of Jeffersonian America through citation, if not through 
first-hand acquaintance. 

Russo-American relations were only one of the many subjects on which this ob 
servant young Englishman expressed himself, and there was little that came to his 
notice during his two tours of duty in Washington that he did not confide to his 
notebooks. He served as Secretary of Legation from 1804 to 1807 and as Minister 
from 1811 to the outbreak of the War of 1812, and so saw the young republic at one 
of the most fascinating and critical stages of its development. 

It was a time, of course, when Virginia was a power in the land, and Foster had a 
great deal to say, not all of it complimentary, about the state and its more distinguished 
citizens. He had had a glimpse of Norfolk when he first arrived in America in 1804, 
he had spent one summer month in 1807 travelling through the Piedmont, and he 
had visited “Mount Vernon,” “Monticello,” “Montpelier,” and Natural Bridge. He had 
seen democracy in action, so he believed, when he watched an election at Dumfries, 
and he was well acquainted with Democracy’s leaders in repose. Foster was not too 
highly impressed with either. 

Thus, he had his reservations about Jefferson and Madison and all other aristocrats 
who espoused republican principles. To the Briton they were “gentlemen Jacobins” 
motivated by an appetite for popularity and power. That they were sincere never 
seriously occurred to him, and he was much more at his ease with Federalists and 
with independents like John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Foster's view of America was colored by his instinctive preference for the more 
conservative elements in the country. His favorite state was theocratic Connecticut, 
and he was simply not interested in the raw young commonwealths beyond the 
Alleghenies. Indeed, he never got north of Massachusetts or south of Virginia, and 
he relied on senators and representatives from the other states for such information as 
he chose to record about them. 

Despite the prejudices and blind spots that they display, Foster's “Notes” are still 
valuable as social and political commentary. Thanks to his diplomatic position, he had 
opportunities for observation that enhanced his value as a reporter. His narrative of 
the maneuvers that led up to the declaration of war against Britain, an event that he 
did all he could to thwart, are particularly revealing. 

Foster, for all his bias, was a keen observer who had an abundance of curiosity and 
a knack for the right word. He also had a sense of humor, although he usually 
exercised it at the expense of the Jeffersonian Republicans. He particularly relished 
such tales as the one about the Pennsylvania congressman who franked his laundry, 
and his pen fairly tittered when he related the “very great impropriety” of another 
lawmaker from the same state — this incident became known as “the Extinction of 
the British Fire.” Somewhere Foster discovered the difference between the “Maryland” 
and the “Virginia” end of a ham, and he put that down, too. 
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Finally, by comparison with most other commentators on America in that day, the 
Briton was relatively judicious, and he did not really hate the United States. Indeed, 
he welcomed everything that might contribute to increased cordiality between that 
nation and his own, and he thought that “something had been gained” in this respect 
as a result of the War of 1812. The Americans, so he declared, had “had the satisfac- 
tion of proving their courage,” while both countries had learned that their “real 
interests” were dependent “on the maintenance of peace.” 

This last observation was written down twenty years after Foster had left America, 
at which time he began to organize his notes into a coherent whole. Before his death 
in 1848 he had prepared two separate versions of his proposed work on America and 
had allowed parts of the first to be published in the Quarterly Review. Although both 
drafts have long been available for study in American depositories (one at the Hunt- 
ington Library, the other at the Library of Congress), neither manuscript has been 
published in its entirety until now. 

This task has been accomplished by Dr. Richard Beale Davis of the University of 
Tennessee, author of Francis Walker Gilmer and editor of Jefferson's correspondence 
with Correa da Serra. Dr. Davis has collated the two versions, using the Library of 
Congress draft as a basic text. He has indicated all points of divergence in content 
between the two, but he has not sacrificed coherency or readability. Furthermore, he 
has identified the persons and places named in the text wherever he could, and he 
has had to admit failure in surprisingly few instances. To all of this he has added a 
brief but comprehensive introduction wherein the author and his subject are set in 


perspective. 


It goes without saying that specialists in the field will welcome the publication of 
this oft-cited source. It is likewise in order to notify other readers that they may find 
Foster's view of Jeffersonian America to their taste. Sometimes witty, sometimes wry, 
often supercritical but occasionally sympathetic, the “discreet diplomat” was seldom dull. 


H. Gainss, Jr. 


Virginia State Library 


The Chesapeake Affair of 1807: An Objective Account of the Attack of HMS Leopard, 
upon the U. S. Frigate Chesapeake, off Cape Henry, Va., June 22, 1807, and its 
Repercussions; Compiled from Contemporary Newspaper Accounts, Official Docu- 
ments, and Other Authoritative Sources. By Joun C. Emmerson, Jr. Portsmouth: 
John C. Emmerson, Jr., P. O. Box 112, 1954. xviii, 223 pp. $4.50 paper bound. 


Tus is a compilation, not a history; it is as if a candidate for the Ph.D. decided to 
print his notes and his copies of documents, instead of writing his dissertation. Data 
from newspapers, American State Papers, and, apparently, naval records of inquiries 
and courts martial; quotations from encyclopedias, local histories, and biographies of 
the participants, are thrown together without apparent method or order. The most 


useful part of the compilation is the illustrations. 


H d University S. E. Mortson 
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The Protestant Clergy and Public Issues, 1812-1848. By Joun R. Bopo. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1954. 291 pp. $5.00. 

As the author himself acknowledges, this book does not really deal with the Protestant 
clergy and public issues, but with an influential group among the clergy — the 
“theocrats,” as Dr. Bodo calls them — Presbyterians and Congregationalists, for the 
most part and especially the latter, graduates of Andover and Princeton Theological 
Seminaries, residents of the New England and Middle States along the Atlantic sea- 
board. The theocrats were determined to make the United States a Christian nation, 
in accordance with the Divine Law set forth in God's revealed Word, through the 
agency of voluntary societies organized to serve as the agencies of the Church — the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, 
the American Tract Society, the American Education Society, the American Home 
Missionary Society, the American Colonization Society, and many others. 

To accomplish their end the theocrats— among other things — fought for the 
preservation of the Puritan Sabbath, promoted temperance crusades, opposed the 
spread of Roman Catholicism, sponsored missions at home and abroad, founded 
colleges and universities, developed a policy by which Indians might become loyal 
and accepted American citizens (a policy not officially accepted by the nation until 
1887), worked for the solution of the Negro problem — chiefly through colonization 
(the Republic of Liberial stands as the monument of their efforts), opposed the war 
with England in 1812 and, not so unanimously, the war with Mexico in 1845, 
developed a view of America’s civilizing world role that prepared the way for her 
twentieth century “imperialism,” rejected every suggestion for the reform of society 
except by means of regenerating individuals, and advocated the maintenance of the 
status quo in terms of a social and economic paternalism enhanced with the sanctions 
of religion. 

Dr. Bodo is too prone to easy generalizations which are not supported by the data 
in hand. 

The views of Southern clergymen are brought in only occasionally, and for the 
most part incidentally —in regard to slavery, the war of 1812, and the war with 
Mexico. A few of these clergymen are mentioned by name, among them Bishop 
William Meade of Virginia, and John Holt Rice (the founder of Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia), though the latter does not quite fit into the theocratic pattern. 

Despite such disappointing features Dr. Bodo has given us an informing and helpful 
study. He draws his materials chiefly from the original sources and writes objectively, 
as neither apologist nor critic, giving credit for foresight where it exists and indicating 
blindness where it is the latter that prevails. Recognizing that many of the theocrats’ 
ideals were only unconscious rationalizations, he believes that there were some endur- 
ing contributions: in an age of intense individualism they bore witness to God's 
concern for human society; in an age of isolationism they pioneered for world minded- 
ness; and in an age of increasing sectionalism, they labored, albeit ineffectually for 


unity in both church and state. Eanust Trice THOMPSON 


Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
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John Howard Payne, Skywalker. By Mauve Barnacan. Richmond: Dietz Press, 1954. 
373 PP- $3.00. 


Tue tempestuous life of John Howard Payne from his stage-struck childhood to his 
services as Consul in Tunis has been well fictionized. Careful not to dwell on any one 
aspect of his life after his childhood and early years upon the stage, Miss Barragan has 
given scant mention to the actual writing of “Home Sweet Home” by which Payne 
gained fame. This, indeed, is admirable, as too often this phase is dwelt upon to the 
exclusion of all else. 

In the preface the author states that she has read and studied very thoroughly the 
factual works that have preceded this biographical novel. Fictionized episodes she 
says, “have been built up from what is known of Payne's activities, and hinge perhaps 
on the mention of his name in a certain circle at a certain time, involving biographical 
studies for every character mentioned in the book.” Herein lies a weakness. What 
should have been a brief encounter with a person or the mere mention of a name 
becomes instead an extended sketch of that individual. Thus the context of the story 
is marred. Such metaphors as “he closed his eyes holding out an electric wire of 
prayer, waiting for the current,” are distracting. The excellent format and sturdy 
buckram binding make this volume a desirable addition to a library on a subject 
about which very little has been written. 

G. Karuertne Marks 
Virginia Historical Society 


The Haunted Man: A Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. By Puitir Linpsay. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1954. 256 pp. $4.75. 


Noveuist and biographer Lindsay, of the Australian literary family, has been 
“haunted” by Edgar Poe since he was twelve years old; and in dedicating this book 
to the fiction writer Gerald Kersh, he offers it as the result of their mutual enthusiasm 
for the subject, “a tortured great man who found the fever called living finally too 
crushing for his weak will.” The “portrait” is, therefore, apparently a labor of love. 
If it is, heaven help us. 

Written in a commonplace, at times careless style, the work is without footnotes, 
index, or bibliography. Special indebtedness is acknowledged to Marie Bonaparte’s 
Freudian Life and Works of 1933 and even more so to the 1926 study by Joseph Wood 
Krutch (whose middle name Mr. Lindsay spells “Ward”). A. H. Quinn's biography 
is called masterly, but castigated as one-sided in that it accepts only contemporary 
evidence and then only evidence favorable to Poe. Mr. Lindsay does not claim original 
research and doubts “if there is anything further to be discovered about Poe.” He 
should know that, in the humanities, there is always something further: inter-alia, 
Dr. John C, French has established the precise day of the poet's burial (see the Balti- 
more Sun, June 3, 1949, p. 14). He should also know that Martin Chuzzlewit is 
not the most accurate report on the America of Poe's day (p. 15). But since Poe's 
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culture was European (p. 118), Mr. Lindsay is concerned less with his subject's back- 
ground than with his personality. It is no accident that he cites the Reverend Rufus 
Griswold’s opinion as not too one-sided (p. 253), for it is doubtful if, since that day in 
1850 when Griswold executed the poet, a more murderous hatchet job has been 
performed. 

Poe as a person Mr. Lindsay labels a “philosophical anarchist” and “manic-depressive 
necrophile” (pp. 125, 254)—a dipsomaniac and confirmed drug addict who was “an 
instinctive liar” (p. 23) and habitual deceiver—a man, too, so sexually impotent that 
ever behind his gentle ministrations to Virginia lurked “the hidden lusts of murder” 
(p. 177). Poe as author is worth noticing only for his tales. His criticism is totally 
ignored, and the first “To Helen” is “the one poem that approaches pure poetry,” 
since “his verse remained mainly adolescent and derivative, good ranting stuff for ama- 
teur reciters, but poetically of small value” (pp. 32, 60). Now, these ancient regurgita- 
tions, though tedious, are in order, since a biographer is entitled to his opinion. But he 
must substantiate it. Mr. Lindsay never does. Perhaps the cardinal failure of his “por- 
trait” is this: if a stranger from a space machine were to land on Earth and read it, he 
could read it through without ever suspecting that the subject was a major writer of 
the English-speaking world. 

Mr. Lindsay has already produced no less than forty-two other books. The least 
unkind thing to say about The Haunted Man is that it is his forty-third. 


Curtis Davis 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade. By Joun Esten Cooxs, edited by 
Ricuarp Barxspace Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press for the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library, 1954. 76 pp. $3.50. 


Sronewa Jackson not only achieved greatness, he had it thrust upon him. Unlike 
many other heroes of the American Civil War, fame came to Jackson before his death 
in 1863. His spectacular success in the held won the hearts of all the Confederate 
people, and they were anxious to know more about the scourge of the Shenandoah 
Valley. His men — particularly those of the Stonewall Brigade — were intensely proud 
of him and boasted of being under his command — which only whetted the public 
curiosity to learn more of how he earned the affection of his veterans. Consequently 
it was easy for Jackson to become a legendary figure. 

One of the first chapters in the Jackson legend was written by the famous Southern 
author John Esten Cooke. Cooke, with an astute eye to the reading market, published 
“Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade” as a series of articles in The 
Southern Illustrated News in February 1863. These sketches were vastly popular 
(although at least one of Lee's soldiers felt that the old brigade had been made too 
heroic!). Cooke later wrote three other biographical accounts of Jackson, all more 
pretentious than the sketches. But, as editor Harwell suggests, it is doubtful if any of 
the later treatments by Cooke were as fresh and illuminating. 
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Mr. Harwell has already earned the gratitude of the historical guild for his 
Confederate Music (1950) and Songs of the Confederacy (1951), as well as for a 
valuable bibliographical guide to Confederate collecting. He deserves another round 
of thanks for resurrecting Cooke's articles on Jackson. This slim volume contains more 
information than the dust jacket modestly claims. Here is portrayed the figure of 
Jackson as his men saw him — and thought about him. Some of the anecdotes which 
had grown up around him while he lived are presented in the context of the war, 
and are, consequently, far more meaningful than before. Cooke had an eye for little 
things. He sensed something about Jackson and his troops which most other writers 
missed, 

Jackson was a personal leader. He exposed himself a great deal during battle, feel- 
this was the “duty of a leader.” Cooke recognized this factor in Jackson's personal 
magnetism. He recognized that this was part of the reason why the “foot cavalry” 
could be counted on to perform physical feats beyond the endurance of most. Jackson’s 
men knew he expected more than their best — and they learned they would receive 
the same from him. Cooke's treatment of the condition of Jackson's troops during 
their campaigns is of the first importance, 

But of equal importance is the picture which Cooke gives of the general. Jackson 
is described several times in these pages. Each time something more is added — 
clothes, riding style, speech. Add to the physical sketch of the general the feeling 
for him which his men had, and an amazingly clear picture emerges. He was not the 
mystical, fatalistic Ironsides that some thought him; he was not cold, utterly aloof, 
and grim. He was a good, Christian soldier who did his job well and won battles. 
His success in battle was partly responsible for the affectionate feeling of his men. 
“Tom Fool Jackson” and “Old Blue Light” became “Old Jack” and “Stonewall” when 
his men knew that there was method in his supposed madness. 

Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade is not a biography of Jackson, but 
it catches so much of the spirit of the man and the time that it will be an essential 
ingredient in all future biographies of him. 

Frank E. Vanpiver 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


They Called Him Stonewall: A Life of Lieutenant General T. J. Jackson, C.S.A. By 
Burke Davis. New York: Rinehard & Company, 1954. x, 470 pp. $4.50. 


They Called Him Stonewall is Burke Davis’ first work of nonfiction, and it may 
be said that he has made the transition from fiction to history without any sacrifice of 
historical accuracy. 

The author divides the book into three parts. The first part covers the career of 
Jackson from his boyhood to the termination of the famous Valley Campaign of 1862, 
which catapulted him into fame; the second deals with Jackson as one of Lee's im- 
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portant subordinates in the army of northern Virginia from the Peninsula Campaign 
to the Battle of Fredericksburg; and part three describes Jackson's headquarters at 
Moss Neck, Virginia, in the winter of 1862-1863, the engagement at Chancellorsville, 
where he was wounded, and his subsequent death and funeral. 

The Jackson who appears in this narrative is not a stranger to those who are 
familiar with the literature of the Civil War: an eccentric military genius, though 
not an irresponsible one. Jackson often violated the rules of war, but his calculated 
risks in strategy invariably paid off. The author's description of battles is concise and 
clear, and should appeal to both the layman and the expert. 

Mr. Davis does not gloss over the mistakes of Jackson. He suggests that Jackson's 
arbitrary treatment of General R.. B. Garnett after the Battle of Kernstown — Jackson's 
first battle as an independent commander and his only defeat — was an effort to find 
“a victim on whom to fasten the blame” (p. 172). Also Jackson's “curious inactivity” 
in failing to press the rear of McClellan's retreating army at White Oak Swamp is 
characterized as “a day of opportunity [which] seemed to have been wasted, many 
officers thought” (p. 242). 

Early in the war Jackson gathered around him a group «# able, young staff officers who 
remained with him until his death. This core of tried officers included, among others, 
Sandie Pendleton, Henry Douglas, Hunter McGuire, Stapleton Crutchfield, Joe 
Hotchkiss, J. P. Smith, James Boswell, and J. A. Harman, and all of them contributed 
to the success of the smoothly operated second corps. The role of these young men is 
clearly delineated by the author. 

A few trivial errors are noted, although they do not detract from the high quality 
of the book. William Allan did not join Jackson's staff unti] December 1862 (pp. 170, 
243); the name of Jackson's body servant was Jim Lewis, a free Negro of Lexington, 
Virginia, not Jim Jackson as listed in the index (p. 405); and W. W. Blackford was 
mistaken when he recorded an incident associated with Sandie Pendleton at second 
Manassas (p. 290). Sandie was at that time at home in Lexington, convalescing from 
a fever previously contracted on the Chickahominy River (Susan P. Lee, Memoirs of 
William Nelson Pendleton, pp. 206, 209). 

Mr. Davis accepts the generally held explanation that pneumonia which caused 
the death of Jackson “had beer brought on by the General’s fall from his litter [on 
the night of his wounding] or from the cold towels which he insisted upon using” 
(p. 442). Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that no one has ever suggested that 
pneumonia may have set in as a result of the act of removing Jackson, suffering from 
shock and fatigue, from the hospital near the Wilderness Tavern to the Chandler 
home, a distance of about twenty miles, in an ambulance (spring wagon) over a 
country road. Pneumonia was not detected until two days after the arrival of 
Jackson at the Chandler place. This suggestion is merely the reviewer's. 

They Called Him Stonewall is the best one-volume biography of Jackson. It com- 
bines the fruits of modern research with real interpretative ability and literary skill, 
and it presents to the reader a portrait that is fresh and attractive. 

W. G. Bean 
Washington and Lee University 
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Shadows in Silver: A Record of Virginia, 1850-1900, in Contemporary Photographs 
taken by George and Huestis Cook with Additions from the Cook Collection, By A. 
Lawrence Kocner and Howarp Dearstyne. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


1954. xxiv, 264 pp. $7.50. 


Tus handsome volume is a picture-book of the Virginia scene during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The authors, both architects with Colonial Williamsburg, 
have combed through thousands of prints and negatives in the collection of the late 
Huestis P. Cook and have added to them a few contemporary photographs and several 
architects’ drawings (which might have been omitted in a book intended for the 
general public). The two hundred ninety-six illustrations give an excellent and varied 
sampling of Virginia houses, large and humble, urban and rural, and of Virginia life 
and people, the high and the low, from small boys shooting craps to leaders of the 
Confederacy. 

Unlike many volumes of similar scope published in recent years for the benefit 
of those who enjoy looking at pictures but are wary of the printed word, this one 
uses photographs sufficiently of one era and technique to create a harmonious whole. 
All of them are good: some are of superlative excellence. Older Virginians will be 
intrigued with trying to identify the unnamed members of family groups or such 
single figures as “a bride of the ‘eighties” or “man with a patterned vest.” 

Text and illustrations are grouped under four heads: “George and Huestis Cook,” 
“Towns, Taverns and the Country Store,” “Plantations and Countryside,” and “The 
People.” The second section embraces a quick sketch of Virginia history since 1607. 
This is probably needed by non-Virginia readers who still think the first English settle- 
ment was at Plymouth Rock: Virginians will probably find it superfluous even as 
background to photographs of eighteenth-century houses. 

The chapter of the text that is a real historical contribution is the first one, on 
the work of the Cooks, father and son. George S. Cook, beginning as an itinerant 
portrait-painter, quickly became interested in the inventions of Daguerre, and travelled 
about establishing photograph galleries, chiefly in the South, but also as far away as 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. In 1849 he established his headquarters in 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he photographed Fort Sumter during the Civil 
War, and remained until 1880. Then he moved to Richmond where he passed the 
last two decades of his life. He bought out the older Anderson gallery from which 
many of the pictures reproduced by Messrs. Kocher and Dearstyne must come. His 
two sons helped him in his work. The younger, Huestis, who died in 1951, took 
photographs in Richmond and all over Virginia for well over sixty years! He told this 
reviewer that it was the late E. V. Valentine who first suggested to him that he photo- 
graph Richmond's old houses: no illustrated book on Richmond could have been 
done without the results of that suggestion. 

Before his death, Mr. Cook gave Messrs. Kocher and Dearstyne invaluable in- 
formation on his own career and that of his father, information that could not have 
been gotten and handed on to posterity without his knowledge and remarkable memory. 
The enterprising authors are to be thanked also for transferring Mr. Cook's enormous 
collection from the attic of his former home north of “Brook Hill” to the garage of 
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Mrs. Cook's present home in Westhampton — no mean undertaking with thousands 
of heavy and fragile glass negatives. 

There the Cook Collection remained until September 15, 1954, when it was pur- 
chased by the Valentine Museum. Once it is sorted and classified, no one can predict 
how many books on Virginia, Richmond, South Carolina, Virginia portraits, Con- 
federate generals (or privates) it may inspire. 

No such future volume will eclipse the one that has just appeared either in a wide 
and wise choice of photographs or in beauty of printing. It should be received with 
delight by any Virginian or lover of the American past who is lucky enough to obtain 


a copy. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Mary Scorr 


From Mine to Market: The History of Coal Transportation on the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. By Joserun T. Lampie. New York: New York University Press, 


1954. xviii, 380 pp. $6.00. 


Tuas study is another in the business history series, edited by Ralph W. Hidy, all of 
which have struck a high note in historical scholarship including The Pabst Brewing 
Company by T. C, Cockran and The Medici Bank by R. de Rouver. This particular 
volume traces a seventy-year history of the rise of a carrier in the coal business to the 
rank of second place in the nation in tonnage carried from point of origin. Some 
fifteen chapters, including maps, tables, and a useful appendix, contain the rise and 
development of the bituminous coal industry in the Virginias and Kentucky and the 
Norfolk and Western's part in that progress. Considerations include the markets 
offered in the Tidewater, New England, and the Lake regions; as well as the fluctua- 
tions resulting from the wars and industrial progress in those regions, finally, the 
effect of the competition from oil, gas, and atomic energy. 

The first chapter describes the formation of the railroad and changes in administra- 
tion from 1837-1881, the control exerted by E. W. Clark and Company and later by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the purchase of such lines as the Shenandoah Valley 
Railroad with emphasis on the work of President Frederick J. Kimball. Lambie’s dis- 
passion is shown when a fair amount of attention is given to both the successes and 
the blunders in railroad policy from 1881. Several of the earlier chapters are devoted 
to the all important act of faith when the N. and W. opened the coal fields of the 
Flat Top and other regions for the production of Pocahontas coal; expansion of the 
carrier into those regions; and efforts to combat the competition from the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and Jater the Virginian lines. Special emphasis is given 
to the pooling agreements among the carriers requiring government regulation and 
the evolving of freight rate regions with their differentials. The rate cases before the 
courts and the Interstate Commerce Commission are cited and special praise is due 
the author here who gives clear illustrations of how the rate contracts were made 
and how the figures were arrived at. Apparently faulty methods for arriving at the 
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latter were employed which forced the carrier into receivership, in 1894, and only 
by forming, what is known at present, as the Pocahontas Coal and Coke Company 
was the N. and W. able to climb out. The railroad was assured a regular supply of 
coal and arrived at sounder freight rate tables. Though this step was much criticized, 
the Supreme Court of the U, S., in 1909, declared it valid since the Pocahontas Com- 
pany functioned only as a leaser of mining rights. Further appeals to both the courts 
and the L.C.C, are considered with effects on the coal business of the carrier. 

The last chapter gives a recent survey of the present and future business possibilities 
in railroad coal carriage which closes with these words “Coal is still the basic fuel for 
steelmaking, for power and for heat, and with the growth of the nation and the 
continued and expanding industrial development the coal industry will continue to be 
essential to the national economy. We have faith that Norfolk and Western's share in 
it will be maintained at a sound level.” 

The author has delved carefully into a neglected area of American history and has 
come up with some pertinent material in not only the text but also in some very com- 
plete footnotes. The illustrations are helpful, though a Kentucky railroad map showing 
where the short lines penetrated the coal fields would have made the text clearer. 
There might have been more regarding the organization, administration, and operation 
of the carrier itself; but, as the author declared in the preface, that was omitted in 
order to keep the book from being too long. The significant part is his clear analysis 
of the freight rate differential problem. Finally, we would have to agree with the 
editor when he said “it is precisely this railway’s devotion to coal trafhe that makes it 
unique and an interesting study.” 

Cuarces W. Turner 


Washington and Lee University 


A Traveler's Guide to Historic Western Pennsylvania. By Loris Mutkearn and 
Epwin V. Pucu. Pittsburgh, Penn.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. xxiii, 
425 pp. $3.00. 

Even a casual scanning of this excellent guide to Western Pennsylvania reveals that 

there is a great deal more of historical interest in the area than campsites of General 

Braddock — an impression a traveler might get by following U. S. 40. From Indian 

trails to the country’s first radio station, sites and objects and areas of historic interest 

are briefly and interestingly described. 

The first requisite of a guide is usability. Unlike many guides which carry a 
traveler along main highways, this one is arranged alphabetically by counties; twenty- 
seven in all. This arrangement might very well cause confusion to a stranger, but here 
it does not seem to do so. Each county section has an excellent road map, especially 
drawn, with sites and areas of interest numbered, keying them to the text and to the 
table of contents. There is brief information on each county as a whole, followed by 
short descriptions of selected points of interest. A very complete index not only 
serves those who are confused by county lines, but provides references to persons and 
subjects mentioned in the text. A folded road map of the twenty-seven counties is 
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provided in a cover pocket. The only thing | would add would be a key map of the 
area showing the counties, with a few features for orientation. This could well have 
been used on the inside front cover in place of the old plat of Pittsburgh. 

A second criterion for a good guide is the choice of features to be described. The 
selection here is noteworthy. Being a guide to historic Western Pennsylvania, the 
emphasis, naturally, is on the early period, but the authors have not confused “historic” 
with “old.” It is not a guide to “antiquities,” but truly portrays, insofar as sites and 
objects permit, the full sweep of the region's history. Although the coverage is com- 
prehensive, and many little-known places are included, it is quite evident that sound 
historical judgment was used, not only in seiecting the subjects, but in assembling 
the information concerning them. 

A third important requirement for such a guide is content and style of the text. 
In my opinion, this is where the present guide excels. It is not provincial in tone; nor 
does it have any “chamber of commerce” or “local glorification” sound. The facts are 
historically correct, very well selected and arranged, and presented in simple and 
readable English. 

The excellent bibliography of manuscripts, maps, and published material rounds 
out an outstandingly successful guide to a truly historic section of our country. For 
those who want to read further on any particular site, it would have been very 
helpful if the bibliographical references could have been numbered and cross refer- 
enced to the text. 

The book will find its best use in local schools and by the traveler who can tarry. 
But it could be used to good advantage by any tourist who might drive through this 
section; for even if one never intends to make a pilgrimage to Western Pennsylvania, 
he will find the book well worth browsing through. 

J. C. Hansincron 
National Park Service 
Richmond, Virginia 


Houses Virginians Have Loved. By Acnes Roruerny. New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, 1954. Xx, 319 pp. $7.95. 


Two things make a house beloved, the beauty of the building and the character of 
the families that lit the lamp of life within it. Agnes Rothery in, sadly her final book, 
Houses Virginians Have Loved emphasized not architecture and antiquity, but the 
accumulation of life and legend in a hundred houses across the state. Her selection 
does not linger over tourist-worn Tidewater, but leads down highways of Southside 
Virginia and up byways to heights above the Valley of Virginia. 

In each home, with rare and lively stories we are introduced to men and women, 
children and ghosts who tangle the threads of history into a pattern of plantation 
predicament, family tragedy, or ancestral pride. We meet the “unknown architect of 
Pulaski County,” John Swope, who designed and built eight-sided smoke houses 
with a “perfection of brickwork.” His skill is discovered in several highland mansions 
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that were so surprisingly erected in a wilderness by frontiersmen who were truly 
aristocrats, men who put forth their utmost to establish the best. One of these houses, 
stern without and gracious within, today shows the long arduous trek from sleepless 
dangers to the serenity of modern convenience. 

At “Winton” in Amherst County, we happen upon a funeral on Christmas Day, 
1784. There lay Patrick Henry's mother “before the tremendous ornate fireplace in a 
black walnut coffin made by the plantation carpenter, lined with silk quilted by black 
hands, under her head a tiny pillow of choicest goose feathers.” She had been “a 
portly and handsome dame,” in the words of William Byrd of “Westover” who once 
had “tossed off a bottle of honest port” and a broiled chicken in her company in the 
evening; then next morning was just as jovial over a quart of milk and tea. 

In Agnes Rothery’s company at “Mount Vernon,” an aloof hero becomes “an en- 
tirely human person who took pride in managing his farms and fields with intelligent 
energy and who loved his home with a simple and constant warmth.” 

The photographic plates reveal and withhold enough to set a reader forth to see 


for himself. 
Frances Norton Mason 


Richmond, Virginia 


Chesapeake Bay and Tidewater. By A. Ausrey Boning. New York: Hastings House, 
1954. 144 pp. 220 illustrations. $10.00. 


Ir the Virginia Historical Society awarded a medal to authors of outstanding works 
bearing upon the Old Dominion, Mr. Bodine would be one of the leading contenders 
for this year's award. For the last twenty-seven years he has roamed the Tidewater 
with his camera, making photographs for the Baltimore Sun papers. So precise is his 
artistry, that he has often visited his chosen site many times until he could catch the 
split second at dawn or sunset when the quality of the light and the dramatic values 
of the composition were exactly what he wanted. In consequence, although all the 
pictures in this book required a total exposure of only sixty seconds, they represent 
twenty-five years of work. Virtually every one of the 220 photographs in the book is 
technically flawless and worthy of framing. 

Some years ago Mr. Bodine’s picture, “Oyster Dredgers,” which he submitted along 
with upwards of 52,000 other entries to a nation-wide contest sponsored by Photography, 
won first prize of $5,000. He has also won awards and medals in England, India, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Sweden, and Cuba. In this country he has the unique 
distinction of being a Fellow both of the Photographic Society of America and of 
the National Press Photographers. 

In 1952 Mr. Bodine published an excellent volume of his choicest photographs, 
culled from thousands he had taken in the foregoing quarter century, which he 
entitled My Maryland in compliment to his beloved native state, and which has been 
widely hailed as one of the most outstanding pictorial works of its kind. 
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Now Mr. Bodine has brought out a companion volume covering the whole Chesa- 
peake and its surrounding Tidewater, of which the highest praise would be to say 
that it is entirely worthy to take its place beside his earlier work. 

This large book (12” by 9”) contains photographs which collectively depict with 
startling beauty and remarkable fidelity the genre of the Chesapeake country. Here 
is represented virtually every aspect of the physiographic setting, the fauna and flora, 
the economic and social life, the recreational and gastronomic activity, and the architec- 
tural and other historic monuments of the Tidewater. As the blurb on the dust cover 
informs the prospective reader, the pictures range from a view of a mil] that ground 
grain for Washington's army to the liner United States, and from a classic portrait of 
a storm-soaked waterman to a helicopter view of Naval Academy midshipmen on 
parade. This extraordinary range of subject matter merely reflects the remarkable 
variety of life along the Chesapeake. 

To be sure, no book is perfect. But there is little one can complain about in this 
one. The photographs of the Williamsburg Capitol and Governor's Palace, considering 
their photogenic possibilities, are not up to Mr. Bodine’s usual high standards. And, 
from the point of view of the historian, it is unfortunate that a typhographical error 
ascribes the building of the old Cape Henry lighthouse to 1751 instead of 1791. Also 
the author has occasionally fallen a victim to local traditions of priorities. Hungars 
Church, built in 1742, “is said to have had the first pipe organ in America.” It may 
indeed have been said, but it isn't so. Poplar Spring Church, Gloucester County, 
Virginia, acquired an organ in 1737, and there are earlier examples elsewhere, includ- 
ing King’s Chapel, Boston, which had one as early as 1713. Among the few other 


slips — which a Freudian might attribute to Mr. Bodine’s passionate love of his Cand 
this reviewer's) native state — is the placing of the Kerr House on Onancock Creek in 
Maryland's instead of Virginia's Eastern Shore. But these are minor defects, scarcely 
worth mentioning. Everyone who reads Chesapeake Bay and Tidewater will agree 
that it is a superlative job and a notable contribution to the visual representation of 
what an English visitor in 1736 called “the Noblest Bay in the Universe.” 


Arruur Prernce Mippietron 
Brookfield Center, Connecticut 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections of Colonial Williamsburg. Compiled by Lynerre 
Apcock. Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 1954. 58 pp. 


Lynerre Apcock has compiled the first printed Guide to the Manuscript Collections 
of Colonial Wiliamsburg. This was done, says Lester J. Cappon in his preface, because 
the collection “should be more widely known among scholars and other investigators.” 
To this we heartily agree. 

There are fifty-one collections composed of about 35,000 pieces covering the period 
from 1606 to 1928. The bulk of the material described pertains to Virginia in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The description of each collection includes the 
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title, inclusive dates, the number of items, and a brief summary of the contents, This 
summary provides some biographical data on the person for whom the collection is 
named, the locale, a description of the subject matter covered, and a listing of the 
names of persons concerned. Predominately this material is composed of mercantile 
records, account books, family correspondence, diaries, and some official records. A note 
is added if the entire collection or a part has been published. 

The largest collections are: Sir Guy Carleton (British Headquarters) Papers, 1747 
(1777-1783, 10,434 items; Galt Papers, 1756 (1820-1870)-1894, 5,743 items; Blath- 
wayt Papers, 1674 (1680-1700)-1715, 2,568 items; and Tucker-Coleman Papers, 1768- 
1860, 24,000 items. From this last collection came the Thomas Jefferson Papers, 
1779-1826, 608 items. 

“Miscellaneous Manuscripts,” in which single pieces not a part of a collection are 
put, is subdivided into the following headings: Appointments, Deeds, Land Grants, 
Letters, Wills, and Other Documents. The individual items under the headings are 
arranged chronologically. Under Appointments are 11 items; Deeds, 20 items; Land 
Grants, 33 items; Letters, 73 items; Wills, 9 items; and Other Documents, 45 items. 

There is an alphabetical index to all the collections and “Miscellaneous Manu- 
scripts.” This edition appears in a pale blue paper-back binding, and the print is 
large and easily read. 

The compiler, Lynette Adcock, is to be commended for her excellent performance 
in meking available to researchers such a guide, covering important Virginia materials. 


Howson W. Core 
Virginia Historical Society 


Virginia Historical Society 
A MERGER IN 1946 OF 


Virginia Historical Society & Confederate Memorial Assn. 
Founded 1831 


THE LEE HOUSE 


707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society, Library and Manuscript Collection, 
Museum and Gallery 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday, 
and closed during the month of August. 


Admission to Museum and Gallery: 30 cents. 
Library and Manuscript Collection are open to research students without charge. 


BATTLE ABBEY 


NORTH BOULEVARD AND KENSINGTON AVENUE, RICHMOND 
Confederate Portraits, Battle Flags, Murals of Confederate Scenes 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Admission: 30 cents. 


School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


WINDSOR FARMS, RICHMOND 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to the Lee House, 
Battle Abbey, and Virginia House and Gardens wthout charge upon 
presentation of Membership Card. 
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Publications 


of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE in Henrico County, near Rich- 
mond, Virginia, The Home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, 
Together with an Account of some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, 
&c. therein, with I]lustrations of the Interior, the Exterior and the Sur- 
rounding Gardens. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, MCMXLVII. 
Scarlet Algerian goat binding. xv, 76 pp. Appendices. Illustrated. Price 
$20.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY with 
notes on the subjects and artists. The text by Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell. Contains material of interest to all Americans, especially Vir- 
ginians. Biographical and portrait notes refer to some one hundred and 
twenty-five items; also biographical material on the forty artists repre- 
sented. Binder’s cloth cover: 192 pages; 8 illustrations. Limited edition. 
To members of the Society $3.00 postpaid, non-members $3.25. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of Northampton and Acco- 
mack Counties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw; edited for the Society by George 
Carrington Mason. Bound in blue buckram, 1511 pp., 340 illustrations, 
with patent map for each county. Limited edition. Two volumes. Price 


per set $17.50 postpaid. 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and 
of Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America, from 1520 
to 1573. By Conway Robinson. Published by the Virginia Historical 
Society in 1848. Price $1.00. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
New Series 1882-1892. 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (pub 
lished 1883) out of print; Volume II (published 1884) price, $1.00. 


DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished relating to the Huguenot Emigration to Vir- 
ginia and to the settlement at Manakin-Town with an Appendix of Genealogies. 
Edited by R. A. Brock. Published 1884. (Less than 15 copies remaining un- 
sold). Price, $20.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections of 
the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by R. A. Brock. Published 1887. Price, 


$1.00. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by R. A. 
Brock. Volume I (published 1888); Volume II (published 1889). Price, per 
set, $2.00. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (published 1890); Volume II 
(published 1891). Price, per set, $2.00. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. Published 
quarterly (January, April, July, and October). Per annum, $6.00; single num- 
bers, $2.00. 

Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at the following prices: 
Volumes 1 to 40 inclusive, $1.00 per number, $3.00 per volume, unbound. 


Volumes 41 to 62 inclusive, $2.00 per number, $6.00 per volume, unbound. * 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS. Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are stil] in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 
13 to 17 and 21 to 50 inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


A Pictorial Record of a Great Southern Artist 
and of His Period of History 


GENERAL LEE’S 
PHOTOGRA PHER 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MICHAEL MILEY 


by Marshall Fishwick 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


Tre spirit of two generations of American life graphically 
presented through the work of one of the foremost pioneers 
in the photographic arts and Lee’s photographer after the War. 
Famous Lee pictures, outstanding Southerners of the era, places 
and life in the rural nineteenth-century South — all recorded 
for posterity. The best examples of Miley’s work from the 
extensive collection of his negatives owned by the Virginia 


Historical Society are splendidly reproduced in this book. 


@ the poe ep which include those of General Lee, his family and friends, 


as well as people and places of the period, are valuable additions to the pictorial 


record of the Reconstruction era. — New York Times 


@A genuine treat . . . a valuable record of a period in which Virginia life was 
undergoing great changes, but they vouch anew for the fact that true art, what- 
ever its medium, is timeless. — The Staunton News-Leader 


© important contribution to readers and collectors of Virginiana and Americana. 
— The Lynchburg Daily Advance 


60 illustrations, including historic Lee pictures, 4 four-color photographs. 


Distinctive format — 8” x 11” 
Handsomely bound in linen with gold stamping — $7.50 
PUBLISHED FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
BY THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, CHAPEL HILL 


A CARTER GENEALOGY 
I have prepared and am ready to publish a genealogy showing the descent of 
EDWARD CARTER 
or Buennem, ALBEMARLE County, VincrINnia 
rrom ROBERT “KING” CARTER 


And a Comprehensive Genealogy of 
EDWARD CARTER ann SARAH CHAMPE, his wife, 


and their descendants. 


The book will contain 125 pages, some 2,000 names and index. Included in its illus- 
trations are the Carter Coat of Arms, pictures of Robert “King” Carter and other Carters, 
the old Christ Church in Lancaster —_m Virginia, and a number of Carter homes. 

The book is more than a birth and death record. It is an extension of the Carter Tree 
and contains thumb nail sketches of many persons included therein. It will be treasured 

the Carters and their kin and will be invaluable to genealogists. Whether the book 
will be published depends on whether I receive a sufficient number of orders to defray 
the cost of publication. 


Prepublication price $7.50 on orders received before February 1, 1955. 


ORDER NOW 


GEORGE SELDEN WALLACE 
Huntincton, W. Va. 


Analytical Catalog Cards 


Printed library catalog cards analyzing the contents of Volume LXI 
(1953) of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography are 
now available. Sets (a total of 91 cards) can be obtained from the 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
707 East FRANKLIN STREET 
RicuMonp 19, Vincinia 
for $3.50 postpaid. 


The Society plans to issue analytical cards for future 
volumes of the magazine, as well as for the back vol- 
umes published since the compilation of Swem's Virginia 
Historical Index. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 
26 N. Seventh Street 


RucuMonp 19, VIRGINIA 


Rare and Out-of-Print Books 


Specializing in the 
Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


ANN WALLER REDDY 
1005 B. MARSHALL 8T., RICHMOND, VA. 
Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 


WE BUY AND SELL 
Virginia, West Virginia, Southern and 
Confederate Books; County, State and 
Family Histories. 

Catalogues Issued 

C. J. CARRIER 


Bripcewarter, 


HENRY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
MARRIAGE BONDS 
1778-1849 


$7.50 
Edited and published by 
Vircinta ANDERTON Dopp 


507 MATOAKA ROAD 
RicHMonpD 26, Vracinia 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL 
GENEALOGIES 
Over fifty families settling in Virginia in 
Colonial times are contained in this book. 
The histories of some of these families 
begin in England. Ancestral homes and 
churches are identified so it will be pos- 
sible to visit them. Included are charts 
and military records. Some of the fam- 
ilies are: Butler, Claiborne, Travis, 
Newton, Grigsby, Doniphan, Gregg, Col- 
clough, Reade, Allen, Mallory, Wythe, 
Mumford, De Jarnette, Perryman, Barker, 
Bradford, Taylor, Pace, Moore, Wynne, 
Woodliffe, Thomas, Crafford, Warren, 
Davis, Ruffin, Aston, Eldridge, Binns, 
Mason, Flood, Gray, Jones, Norwood, 
Sorsby, Sledge. $10.00 


JOHN B. BODDIE 


2318 SUNMOR AVENUE 


MounrTarn View, Cacrrornia 


Genealogical Research . . . 


ARCHIVES: Pension and War Records: 
Civil — Revolutionary — War of 1812 
Census Schedules for all States 
Bounty Land Records 


LIBRARIES: Library of Congress 
D.A.R. Library 


WORK ALSO DONE IN: Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia; 
Maryland State Library, Annapolis, 
Maryland; Pennsylvania State Library, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Special Field Trips made upon your re- 
quest to any county of Virginia, 
Maryland or Pennsylvania. 


B 


HARLEY D. HATON 
g21 Eve Srreer, N.W. 


Wasuincron 1, D.C. 
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GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 


@ 1.25 
2" @ 1.50 
@ 1.75 
@ 2.50 
@ 3.75 
@ 4.25 
Broadside “America” 

=: iif in Denby Type 


25" 34" $3.00 


Denby Chart Blanks - ~A blank form for listing ancestry 


ARCHITECTU PUBLICATION, 

BOOKS TYPE & GENEALOGY, (4) MUSIC, 100 by EDWIN fi. DENBY 

1. WATERCOLORS 2. LINCOLNIANA 
Reproéuctions of lors by Edwin H. Denby done A GREAT BOOK. A Symposium of many atts, Memortal 
éuring over Europe, around the Mediterranean and pages, Eulogy oa el ee , Gettysburg Ad- 
the Near East. A listing of many subjects in full color and Gress, Lincoln's F America, Historic Meeting. 
some halftones, with « few pages of tert. Book $10.00 Contains also Formulas for 1 and Type to produce 
bound, and separate chapters of it at $3.00 with paper the striking poster pages School — Sone 
cover $3.50, DeLare 4.50 

3. TYPE BOOKS 4. 100 SONGS 
Printing and Genealogy, Valuable Hints, Speedy Calcula- VICTOR HUGO ent pees aan , in many countries, fore- 
tions in Els, Schedules of Spacing, Properties and Advam phd - a They text for many new SONGS 
tages of the El, details for slotting of type for better bi “Sol "form with the melody 
Spacing through the El. Price $10.00. Rnguive for dotahe ond List of 


COQ D’OR PRESS, Inc., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 
Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 


in packing and handling books, pictures and other valua- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincinia Macazine when writing advertisers 


CHART ae LIST OF DIREC T ANCESTORS Ww Sizes and Prices 
352. 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. Vill, pp. 291-292. 
Original in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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ee the vrade of 
nichmond and Manchester 
is very considerable oo? 
fa That wos in 1791. and the merchants and 7 
inhabitants were becoming acutely aware of the “dhe 
ye need for panking facilities within the city: In 
petitioning the Bank of the ynited States to - ea 
establish branch, they pointed out thet— 
vw, . the trade of Richmond and Manchester is 
very considerable, and poth of these ploce® 4 
being situated the Falls of James River ond 
supported by extensive fertile and improving layed 
Bock Country, MOY be expected rapidly '° wal 
Richmond hos increased For beyond the ‘ 
expectations of its Merchants in 1791. Banking 
facilities, 8° urgently requested have kept 
A pace with commerce, ond First and Merchants 
yy is first in serving the trade which remains 
“very considerable.” 
: 
Fist MERCHANTS 
) NATION AL BANK OF RICHMOND 
“te 
Established 1965—copital Surplus $10,000,000 
4, 


Nattonally Recognized 
Virginia Institution 


Established in 1871, the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia today occupies @ ion of prominence 
companies. 

With assets of éver 300 million dollars, it provides more 
than 11 billion dollars insurance protection for policy- 


vestors who are seeking financial security for themselves 
and their families. 
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The liberal provisions and reasonable cost of this omm- 
pany’s pews 2 line of insurance and annuity contricts 
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